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''Let us wander a little out of the real; 

The stones cut so deep here, they are reaching my 
heart — 

I cannot go any longer!" 
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THE 
TALE OF MR. TUBES 



CHAPTER I 



HIS OSIGIN 



To some few people life is always a lark» to 
many it is a lark sometimes, but to Mr. Tubbs, 
at forty-six, it had never been a lark at all. 
His very surname seemed to have been be- 
stowed upon him by some malicious fate in 
order to caricature his extreme taUness and 
leanness: he was born of a middle-aged 
governess in eyeglasses who seemed to have 
become a mother by a sort of grotesque ac- 
cident ; while his father, who had married late 
in life, remained divided during Thomas's in- 
fancy between an old bachelor's loathing of 
bottles, noise and infantile ailments, and pride 
in having produced a son. 
But wonderful as this feat appeared to Mr. 

and Mrs. Tubbs, it seemed a great deal more 
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so to the neighbours on either side of the tall 
grey house; and they could never get over 
a sort of feeling that Thomas had not really 
been intended by those in charge of such things 
for the Tubbses at all, but had been left there 
somehow by a sort of supernatural mistake. 
Oddly enough, this impression did not vanish 
even when a girl arrived in due course, and it 
certainly grew to have some foundation when 
Mrs. Tubbs began to walk abroad with two 
small children who never made faces, never 
shouted naughty words and invariably rubbed 
their feet on the door-mat before entering the 
house. 

Thomas, of course, was not allowed to go 
to a school where young hooligans who yelled, 
kicked things and had dirty naOs, might con- 
taminate his manners and principles; but he 
received a most excellent education at home, 
his matem^ parent possessing an awesome 
familiarity with algebra and being actually 
able to joke in Greek. It was the only lan- 
guage she ever did joke in, but this ability 
gave her a great hold on her son's imagination. 
He was not particularly intellectual himself, 
and the union of jesting with Greek appeared 
to him a miracle. 

situation was rendered more painful 
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by the fact that Susan, a girl, and a year 
younger, rose to these awful jests like a trout 
to a fly. Only the inherent sweetness of 
Thomas's nature prevented his being soured 
for life at this period. Once, indeed, he did 
run amok — ^but only cmce. It was after some 
particular triumph on Susan's part that he 
suddenly seized her long bell-rope of dun- 
brown hair, and pulled and pulled until she 
howled for mercy. 

Very little was said ; but by evening Thomas 
was made to feel as an ordinarily conscientious 
man might do, who had miu*dered all his fe- 
male relations in their sleep one by one and 
hidden them in the cellar. And for some weeks 
he went about in the state of mind such a man 
might endure, if the ghosts of the departed 
all kept coming back and solemnly forgiving 
him. 

He tried to escape from this intolerable 
situation by offering his sister pence, toffee, 
his only pocket-knife and finally a glass ball — 
which became filled with a snowstorm when 
shaken, and which he loved next to his father 
and mother and Susan. But it was no good. 
Time alone brought about his slow rehabilita- 
tion. 

If he had been sent to school, everything 
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would have been quite diflFerent ; even his name 
might have become Tubby, or Barrels, or 
something of a jolly and rotund nature which 
would have made his nature grow rotund and 
jolly too, by sheer weight of suggestion. But 
as it was, he went straight from his mother's 
tuition to his father's office. Almost inunedi- 
ately after that, old Mr. Tubbs began to 
"break up" — ^most people thinking it rather 
wonderful that he had held together so long. 
So Thomas, while still a boy, had to tackle 
business with all his might during the day and 
to play cards with the old gentleman at night, 
until the breaking-up process was complete. 
The same progranmie was carried out by Mrs. 
Tubbs, varied only according to her sex and 
tastes; but the game was piquet instead of 
whist, which left Susan free to attend some 
evening classes. The poor girl was so tied 
during the day, that Thomas felt he did no 
more than his duty in setting her free for a few 
hours at night, and it is no small mark of her 
high quality of brain and indomitable persever- 
ance that she managed under these circiun- 
stances to take a high degree in classics. Mrs. 
Tubbs's last hours were undoubtedly cheered 
by hearing Susan read Greek with an ease and 
fluency even she herself had never attained. 
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But all this took a long time. When it was 
over Mr. Thomas Tubbs's youth was over too, 
and he had reached the age of forty-six with 
every prospect of going on until he was eighty- 
six in exactly the same way — only he now 
played Patience by himself, while Susan, in 
eye-glasses like her mother's, studied by the 
green reading-lamp. 

Then, with the suddenness of a harlequin's 
wand at a pantomime, fate changed the scene. 
For the dignified head of a rival firm of leather 
importers, stepping blandly from his threshold 
to his waiting car, trod on an apple paring, 
and reached eternity instead. His successor — 
an energetic grandson who inunediately saw 
the advantage to be gained by amalgamating 
the two rival firms — oflFered Mr. Tubbs fairly 
advantageous terms, with the unspoken alter- 
native of being undersold and snuffed out. 

But in placing the matter thus before Mr. 
Tubbs the astute young man very nearly de- 
feated his own object, because "old Tubbs," 
the tall, lean, retiring gentleman whose meth- 
ods he so despised, was within an ace of telling 
him to go and be — tanned. Business, however, 
is business, and Mr. Tubbs refrained; only 
changing colour — as he had a habit of doing 
more easily than most middle-aged men owing 
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to a very fine skin — ^and saying with a good 
deal of dignity, that he scarcely thought • • • 
many years in the family ... his father's 
wishes And blew his nose. 

The efficient yomig man mentally decided 
that Tubbs was a hawk with an enviably dove- 
like exterior, and increased his offer at the 
next interview. Mr. Tubbs's behaviour, how- 
ever, was not due to business acumen, though 
he was no fool at his job: what reaUy caused 
him to refrain from sending the young man 
away with a flea in his ear was a sudden, 
glorious vision of what life might mean with- 
out leather. He hated leather, always had 
hated it, always would hate it — ^but had some- 
how never told himself so before. 

As he walked home that night, he felt half 
sorry and half triimiphant, a little like a man 
of old time who had just been able to whisper 
to his soul that the gods are made of stone. 
At the comer of the street where he lived, he 
paused, took out a pocket-book given him on 
his twenty-first birthday, and gazed at the 
Greek motto which his mother had caused to 
be engraved on it. The words meant, freely 
translated, "There's nothing like leather." 
For when a crest became desirable, Mrs. Tubbs 
had been far too sensible to search the archives 
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of the family — or cause them to be searched 
— ^until the dim past revealed a far distant 
Tubbs tracing back to a legendary Lord 
Hogsheada. She was satisfied, as she said, 
to be an ancestor ; and her friends agreed that 
it was indeed more than she had any right to 
expect. 

As Mr. Tubbs walked on again, he began 
to wonder what his sister Susan would say, 
for she possessed a remarkable, detached clear- 
headedness which should by rights have gone 
to her brother. How it came about that 
Thomas had in him a streak of impulsive chiv- 
alry there is no telling, but Mrs. Tubbs read 
Tennyson and Sir Walter Scott, before his 
birth so as to rest her brain on scientific prin- 
ciples, and that may have been the cause. 

Anyway, this quality had only shown itself 
towards the family in a fashion not recog- 
nisable by them, and on this winter evening 
Susan came forth to greet her brother with 
no suspicion of his weakness. 

"Any news in the city?" she said, in the 
same manner and with the same voice as she 
had done any time these last fifteen years. 

He knew exactly what she would say, when 
idle would say it, and how she would look 
when she turned round to enter the dining- 
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room door. But not being the hero of a 
modem novel he felt no inclination whatever 
to hit her over the head and rush out of the 
front door en route for the dogs. No. He 
simply followed his sister into the dining-room 
with the newspaper under his arm, and said 
as he went: "It's been very cold to-day." 

Then, as any one would expect who knew 
anything at all about men, he sat down, opened 
his paper and spoke of the evening news be- 
fore he finally said, in a tone almost of indif- 
ference : 

"IVe had young MuUins in to-day. Old 
Sir John Mullins' successor, you know. He 
seems inclined to make us an oflFer for the 
business/* 

Then he waited, expecting Susan to exclaim 
with cold outrage that no name should ever 
float above Tubbs's warehouse but the name 
of Tubbs. But she did nothing of the sort. 
With that wonderful grasp of a subject which 
always enabled her to take everything in, in 
a gulp as it were, she already saw herself free 
to take a lectureship at the Women's College 
which had been offered to her some years 
earlier, aijd which the resignation of the late 
holder had again left vacant. Thomas could 
travel and enlarge his mind, and they would 
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both be sufficiently well off to retain that 
serene attitude towards life which belongs 
alone to those who are able to take a cab with- 
out counting the cost. . . . 

So it happened that almost before the 
efficient grandson of the rival firm had time, 
metaphorically, to take his coat off to the job 
of being more efficient in the leather line than 
any one else, the old business of Tubbs and 
Son was no more. The office-cleaner with a 
wall eye alone moimied the demise. She 
lingered awhile on that last night, looking at 
the familiar comers she had learned to skip 
so easily, and wondering whether the next lot 
would behave as well to her. 

For she went with the business. On that 
one point Mr. Thomas Tubbs had remained 
unexpectantly adamant; the efficient grand- 
son with his lawyers might persuade, cajole, 
argue, threaten in a rage to throw the whole . 
^^hing up ; it made no difference at all beyond 
producing a somewhat deeper flush on Mr. 
Thomas Tubbs's lean and aquiline face. He 
simply would not sell unless the old staff were 
kept on, every one of them, even including the 
wall-eyed office cleaner. 

It is a testimonial to the soundness and good 
standing of Tubbs and Son that the Mullins 
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firm was at length obliged to give in, and 
Mr. Thomas retired triumphant without 
knowing it. That is, he simply named the 
proviso as a natural part of the bargain with- 
out which it could not have taken place, and 
felt no triumph at all. But the efficient grand- 
son viewed him with the respect we all hav^ 
for those who are actuated by motives outside 
our comprehension, and always quoted him 
as one who cleverly appeared simple while 
actually being very far indeed from a state of 
financial innocence. 

In this way Thomas and Susan Tubbs be- 
came free to leave the old house which had 
imprisoned their youth so entirely that they 
did not realise they were prisoners, and it was 
with regret that they saw the carpets being 
taken up and the sacred chairs punched by 
the auctioneer's men testing the springs. But 
the remarkable Susan spared her brother all 
the usual feminine, "This would have grieved 
poor Papa,'' and "That is not as dear Mamma 
would have wished"; so the affair was soon 
settled and the big front door finally shut 
upon them. As they heard it clang to, the 
reverberation did not stir any memories of 
the past whatever, and they entered a cab with 
tibe seriousness natural to such a time, but 
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nothing more. Only Susan did at last so far 
succumb to feminine weakness as to say, while 
the cab went down the street: "Thomas, I 
find myself unable to recall the exact Greek 
equivalent of the word 'removal van/ Poor 
Mamma would have knoAiim." 

Thus it was not without a filial sigh that 
Susan quitted the house of her progenitors; 
but Thomas, concerned about keys, trunks, 
and all the details of a new existence, was not 
sufiSciently detached to remember anything 
save that he could not lay his hands upon his 
hot-water bag. His circulation was not good, 
and he was dependent on this ccmvenience for 
his night's rest. It wavered ghost-like at 
King's Cross between him and Susan in the 
final moment of parting. He loved her; he 
was truly sorry to part with her; but he was 
worried about that hot-water bag. 

Then, just as the train was off, he dis- 
covered it hastily stuffed into his rug strap, 
and he was able at the very last moment to give 
all his thoughts to the sister with whom he had 
lived all his life. 

**Good-bye,'* he said, leaning frcwn the car- 
riage window. "I hope you will like your 
new post.'* 

"Sure to, thanks.'' Then she indicated that 
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she had a last confidential word to say, and he 
drew near fearing and yet oddly hoping for a 
sign of affection. "Remember you always 
need liver medicine at the sea-side," she 
whispered. 

With that the whistle blew, the train moved 
out of the station and Mr. Thomas Tubbs was 
absolutely free for the first time since he came 
into the world. His only care was the re- 
investment of the substantial sum due to him 
in a few weeks, and that is a trouble that does 
not spoil the appetite, even for railway mutton 
swimming in warm, brown water. So Mr. 
Tubbs ate his with relish, though at home he 
would have considered it "unfit for human 
food" — ^rather a favourite saying of his — ^and 
at Doncaster where he changed he got so 
drunk, spiritually, as the fumes of station tea 
and freedom mixed, that he purchased London 
Opinion and two other magazines which had 
ladies on the cover most flagrantly imlike any 
who visited his sister Susan. 

Not that he had been without the ordinary 
feelings of mankind in his youth, for he had 
at that time worshipped the round neck and 
back hair of a girl in front of him at church 
for many Sundays with intense fervour, and 
only ceased to do so when the said neck be- 
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came the legal property of the curate. That 
he did cease then, after walking forty-seven 
times romid the square during the winter eve- 
ning he learned the news, on an ingenious 
pretext of training to the Greek standard of 
physical fitness, is of course a sign that he is 
most unsuited to be the hero of any adventure 
whatever. That he also refrained from flying 
off at a tangent in the direction of his mother's 
housemaid, or seeking solace with a shop-girl, 
proves him to have fought down his f cjelings 
in a way totally unworthy of any young man 
of spirit. 

Now, he eyed the ladies on the magazine 
covers with a respectful admiration which 
theu- charms certainly did not seem to demand, 
and quite felt he was "going it." When he 
reached his destination this feeling was in- 
tensified, because Cliffborough station was all- 
a-bustle, the lights were lighted, and the plat- 
form positively glowed with lovely females 
such as those displayed on the magazine covers 
— only more so. 

This is not to say that Mr. Tubbs had the 
very slightest desire to speak to any of them, 
or had any idea of making any advances what- 
ever, but he vaguely enjoyed being in a world 
where such eyes and smiles were plentiful. 
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No doubt during his previous visits here 
with the Tubbs family, houris of the same sort 
had been present; but a hedge of Greek and 
gruel had hidden them from his sight. Now 
the hedge was down, and he began to look 
about him like a sort of half -awakened sleep- 
ing beauty with a slightly bald head and a 
small moustache. It could not be said for one 
moment that he awaited the kiss of actual 
awakening, but the kiss seemed sub-consciously 
imminent. The only question was — ^who was 
to bestow it? 

"Excuse me," said a lady, advancing to- 
wards him, "but are you Mr. Tubbs?" 

But it was not she — ^though it almost ought 
to have been, for she bore a greater resem- 
blance to the magazine cover than any one 
there. And what proved her ineligible for the 
part of Princess Charming was the tall young 
man in tweeds by her side, who had already 
contracted for all kisses bestowed by her on 
unmarried males over the age of twelve. 

Mr. Tubbs glanced at this young man with 
the faint animosity which most bachelors may 
be supposed to feel when confronted by a 
charming girl so obviously appropriated, and 
he replied with his rather old-fashioned air of 
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courtesy: '"Certainly, Madam, my name is 
Tubbs." 

The yomig man regarded Mr. Thomas 
Tubbs for a second, and then exclaimed with 
great solemnity: 

"Dear me I How extremely interesting, 
sir. Any relation to the Barrels of Ton- 
bridge, if I may ask?" 

Mr. Tubbs was looking for a porter and 
did not hear, but Sylvia flashed round on her 
lover and murmured quickly: 

"No; nor to the Fools of CliflFborough, 
either 1" 

"Gk)t me there 1" said the young man, smil- 
ing and showing a fine row of very good teeth 
stretching rather far across his wholesome, 
blunt-featured face; then he added to Mr. 
Tubbs, without any change of voice: "There 
doesn't seem to be a porter about. I'll take 
that bag while you look after the rest of your 
luggage." 

"Thank you." Mr. Tubbs naturally hesi- 
tated, glancing from one to the other of these 
young people, who seemed to know all about 
him while he knew nothing about them. "But 
may I inquire who • • • what . . • That is, 
to what I owe ?" 

They both began to laugh together, and it 
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was a pleasant sound indeed, harmonising 
most happily with Mr. Tubbs's holiday mood 
and the gay bustle of the seaside railway 
station. 

^'Sylvia; you juggins T* cried the young 
man. "You never remembered to say who 
sent us." 

"Ohl I ought to have said Auntie sent us," 
explained Sylvia. "Aimtie keeps the Board- 
ing House, Eldorado; where you are coming 
to stay, you know. And we came to meet you 
because the man she generally sends has a 
swollen face." 

"Exceedingly kind," murmiwed Mr. Tubbs, 
greatly embarrassed. "But I could have 
. . . She really need not ... I am so sorry 
to have given you the trouble." 

"Oh, don't you worry about that," said 
Sylvia. "You needn't feel under any obliga- 
tion to us — ^need he, Kenny? We simply came 
to stop any of the others getting you." 

"Any of the others getting . . ." began Mr. 
Tubbs. "I'm afraid I don't quite follow," he 
concluded, giving it up and staring blankly at 
Sylvia. 

"Yes. It's a nasty trick Elysium has of 
seizing the Eldorado visitors. . The names are 
a bit alike, and before people can wink they're 
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popped into a cab and driven up to the house 
and given hot water and a clean towel — ^and 
there you are I 'When they find their mistake 
out it's not worth moving. Hot water to an 
Englishman is like buttering a cat's feet to 
make it feel at home^ - A sure thing, you 
know/' 

"Really," said Mr. Tubbs, bewildered, 
politely filling in a pause for breath. 

they stop at that stuffy t>ld Elysiiun 
^ time to go home again, and Aimtie 
losM'^IS^isitat;' continued Sylvia, flushing a 
very lovely colour in her righteous indignation. 

"llat's about the ticket," acknowledged 
Keiid^y, nodding. 

t happened only last Friday, just after I 
came; so I said it shouldn't any more while 
I was hercf, ^t any rate," pursued Sylvia. 
"That's why we came to fetch you; isn't it, 
Kenny?" 

"You bet your life," said Kenny. "I was 
all ready to fight the Elysium people with one 
hand wli^ I seized Mr. Tubbs with the other. 
It's the first snatch as does it." 

They* both laughed again* It seemed to 
Mr. Tubbs that they were always laughing at 
nothing at all, but this was not so; they were 
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laughing with joy at the gloriousness of life 
when you are young and newly lovers. 

"I'm sure," said Mr. Tubbs, walking safely 
guarded with end on either side, and feeling 
a slight dizziness in his head, '^I cannot hope 
• . • In short, I fear you will find ine a less 
valuable addition to your party than you 
expect/' 

"Oh, never mind," said Sylvia, though she 
could not keep a faint disappointment out of 
her tone. "Of course, we can't all be rich. 
Kenny and I haven't a penny between us. 
Only Aimtie rather thought from your letter 
that you would want a good room with a sea 
view and all extras. It rather seemed from 
what you said as if you were the sort that goes 
in for a separate table and aerated water in 
bottles, not syphons. That's always a sign, 
you know. But we'll find you a jolly place 
at the big table all right." she added gener- 
ously, "and the Cliffborough water is splendid 
for gout." 

Mr. Tubbs's head swam more than ever, and 
he entered the cab, murmuring incoherently: 
"I am happy to say . . . No tendency to 
gout. . . ." Then, like a drowning man 
clutching at a straw — ^**I should certainly pre- 
fer a separate table if ..." 
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"But it*s sixpence a meal extra," interrupted 
Sylvia with a sort of serious eagerness. *'Don*t 
let yourself in for it because of what I've said, 
if you'd rather not." 

^'I'm thankful to • • • I mean, I am in a 
position ..." Mr. Tubbs found it prepos- 
terously diflScult to say he was well oflF. "Your 
aunt's impression was quite right," he said, 
pulling himself together. "I am fortimately 
in a position to a£Pord any extras that I may 
desire." 

"Well, you'd better think it over," said 
Sylvia with her usual directness. "Hadn't 
he, Kenny? Auntie doesn't keep a board- 
house for fun, you'll find, though she is a good 
sort." 

"One of the best," supported Kenny, and 
the cab began to slow down. "There's El- 
dorado." 

"Then you'll do just as you think about the 
extras. You really won't let me run you into 
more than you can afford?" said Sylvia, 
springing out before any one could help her. 

Mr. Tubbs looked at her, standing so eager 
and radiant before the garish front of white- 
painted, green-blinded Eldorado, and he sud- 
denly felt young himself. 
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"Let me assure you," he said, "that I am 
able to look after my own interests." 

Then he also sprang out with such agility 
that he dropped the hold-all, which fell on the 
pavement, burst open and disclosed in all its 
nakedness — ^no, worse, in all its red-flannel 
clothing — the india-rubber hot-water bag. 

"Rubber bottles break no bones," said 
Sylvia idiotically; and it was clear even to 
Mr. Tubbs that she made this remark to cover 
a gust of laughter following a sly wink from 
Kenny. 

"My sister . . ." murmured Mr. Tubbs, at- 
tempting a feeble laugh on his own account, 
and holding the oflFending bag away from him 
as if it smelt. "The ladies will fuss about 
such things. . . ." And here he turned very 
red, as indeed he might, for Susan had always 
detested hot-water bottles and had long en- 
deavoured to wean her brother from them. 

It was a fact not without significance that 
Mr. Tubbs, on the threshold of Eldorado, 
should thus disown the faithful companion of 
his slimibers that he had cherished since early 
manhood. 



CHAPTER II 



HIS FIRST ADTENTUEE 



E»KNT piled Mr. Tubbs's luggage in the hall 
and said to his betrothed: *'Well, so long! 
See you again this evening, I expect." 

"All right 1'* said Sylvia; then as the young 
man vanished through the open door, she added 
to Mr. Tubbs: "Bit of an ass in some ways; 
but a real, good sort when you get to know 
him, you know." 

"Oh!" said Mr. Tubbs, unable politely to 
agree or disagree. 

"His people don't fancy me much," con- 
tinued Sylvia cheerfully. "They're pursy and 
proud, and I'm poor and pretty, you see ; and 
those two things never do mix well, do they? 
Not that we bother ourselves much." 

"Oh!" repeated Mr. Tubbs, clinging to that 
useful monosyllable in a whirling sea. Never 
before had he heard a girl openly call herself 
pretty — ^but where everything was odd, what 
did one thing more matter? With a sense of 
abandoning himself to the waves, Mr. Tubbs 

31 
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replied: "May I ask what — er — ^profession 
Mr, Kenny follows?" 

"None yet," said Sylvia easily. "He was 
at college and he is going to invent a new kind 
of air-ship." Then a distant rustle made it- 
self heard and she shouted up the stairs in 
her fresh voice: "Here he is, Auntie. WeVe 
found him!" 

Silently stood Mr. Tubbs, his face to the 
staircase and apprehension in his heart : he was 
prepared for anything abnormal at all in the 
shape of an Aunt that nature could produce. 

But it was only the ordinary come-down-in- 
the-world-but-a-lady-through-it-all boarding- 
house keeper who advanced with artificial cor- 
diality across the linoleimi, saying as she did 
so: "So pleased to welcome you, Mr. Tubbs. 
I hope you had a pleasant journey." 

"Exceedingly kind of you to send your 
niece." 

"Oh, we thought you might feel . . ." 

"IVe told him why we went," interposed 
Sylvia, willing to forestall an unnecessary lie. 

Mrs. Rainf ord flashed a smile at her niece — 
a bright smile with a great many teeth in it, 
but not much else. "Dear Sylvia," she mur- 
mured. "Always so amusing. Of course 
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you will have introduced yourselves. This is 
my niece. Miss Sylvia Rainford." 

Mr. Tubbs bowed, a gong sounded, and 
Mrs. Rainf ord ceased her mental curtseying to 
say in a business-like tone : ''Dinner in half an 
hoiu*. We do not make up missed courses. 
No doubt you would like to see your room 
now?'* 

After which Mr. Tubbs followed the lady 
upstairs to the first landing, where she paused 
to show him some sporting prints which used, 
she remarked, to hang in the billiard-room 
at the Old Home. "How little" — she sighed, 
a little out of breath — "did I ever dream of 
earning my own living. . . ." 

Mr. Tubbs made a sympathetic noise in his 
throat: for he had never stayed in a board- 
house before, but always in lodgings or at 
an hotel, so he was quite unfamiliar with land- 
ladies of Mrs. Rainford's type, and the in- 
evitable Old Home was quite new to him. 
Consequently he felt touched by these allu- 
sions to a former state of prosperity, and 
agreed at once to terms which were a good 
deal higher than had been suggested by letter. 
Thus a mutual good impression was produced, 
which increased until, by the time they reached 
the bath-room, Mrs. Rainf ord became so much 
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the pleasant hostess and so little the boarding- 
house keeper, that Mr. Tubbs felt faintly em- 
barrassed by being at once in her company 
and in that of tooth-brushes, nail-brushes and 
bath-sponges. During twenty years, at least, 
he had always interviewed those necessary 
articles of the toilet in absolute solitude, and, 
in spite of his sympathy, he felt a distinct de- 
sire to lock the door with Mrs. Rainf ord out- 
side. 

It was, therefore, on the whole a relief when 
she left him in his own room to get ready for 
dinner. But after he had impacked his bag, 
and before he began to dress, he stood for a 
moment or two gazing at the picture on the 
cover of one of those magazines which he had 
bought on the journey. At last he shook his 
head, muttered "Preposterous!'* and extin- 
guished himself with a clean shirt. 

A few minutes later, when he walked into 
the Eldorado dining-room all aglow with 
modesty and soap and water, he presented, as 
compared with some of the boarders, an im- 
pression of cleanliness that was positively 
aggressive. His fine, clear skin, aquiline fea- 
tures, scanty, well-brushed hair, spotless linen 
and excellent clothes of a rather old-fashioned 
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cut, gave to his long, lean figure an air of dis- 
tinction, as he stood waiting to be ushered to 
his place. At last he was safely seated at a 
little table near the carving screen, with a 
heightened cdiour, and an e£Port to appear un- 
conscious. But this slight embarrassment 
was almost immediately rendered acute by an 
elderly lady, within a couple of feet of him, 
saying in a loud, stage whisper: "Who's that? 
He looks too long and thin. I don't like the 
look of him. Are you sure he isn't a shadow?" 

"Hush, Cousin Harriet! Of course not,'* 
whispered a worn female seated at the elderly 
lady's right hand. "It is a new guest. He can 
hear you." 

"Tell him to take cod-liver oil, then," said 
the elderly lady. "I hate shadows. They fol- 
low me about everywhere." 

Mr. Tubbs was growing crimson and des- 
perate when the advent of fish, and the elderly 
lady's trouble with bones, mercifully put a 
pause to this conversation. Then the new 
guest, fading gradually, was able to devote 
himself to his dinner. 

In the intervals of so doing, he now and 
then glanced round the edge of the screen 
where Mrs. Rainford carved most eflSciently 
in an evening gown, preserving wonderfully 
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all the time an air of not being brought up to 
it. That she had placed a valuable boarder 
at an inferior table where he could see her con- 
juring with white meat and dark seemed rather 
strange. At least it must hare appeared so 
to some people; but to Sylvia it was as clear 
as daylight. 

She grinned as she glanced across from her 
place at the end of the long table, and said 
to herself: "Well, far be it from meV Which 
oracular utterance signified her intention of 
leaving Mr. Tubbs to his fate. 

If he proved unable to protect himself from 
Auntie and her cardboard weapon of the Old 
Home, he must just take the consequences. . . . 

Sylvia rose, therefore, before the stewed 
fruit, and hastened forth to meet Kenny. She 
was entirely a free agent and paid for her holi- 
day out of her own wages as a lady gardener. 
So Mrs. Rainford explained, fluttering round 
the screen to ascertain Mr. Tubbs's require- 
ments: "My niece is a great lover of fresh 
air. I always call her my wild bird." She 
paused and pounced, as it were, on the cruet. 
"What! Nosaltr 

And both were startled to hear from the 
next table, in a shrill cackling voice: "Put a 
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bit on his tail. That's how you catch 'em! 
That's how you catch 'em!" 

Mrs. Rainford's colour, already heightened 
by carving, went a shade more crimson, but 
she murmured easily enough: "A little odd at 
times ; but exceedingly well-connected. Some 
distant relative of Kenny's family, as a matter 
of fact. So for dear Sylvia's sake I feel 

bound to do all " which being interpreted 

meant that the old lady paid a price making 
the inconvenience of her presence worth while. 

During this time Mr. Tubbs had risen, al- 
lowing his chicken to grow cold; so to soothe 
his polite instincts Mrs, Rainf ord alighted like 
a butterfly — a rather stout butterfly — on the 
edge of the chair near, and thus permitted him 
to go on with his meal. 

"Tiring work carving for all these people," 
he said, in allusion to the sigh with which she 
sat down. 

"Yes, indeed," she said. "And to think that 
when I lived at the Old Home I always had to 
ask my husband to dismember my chicken 
wing. But oter tong, oter mure'^ And she 
sighed again, having thus set the seal on her 
gentility. 

"Ah, you have lived in India then," said 
Mr. Tubbs lightly. "I have another acquaint- 
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ance — a retired Indian judge — ^who is never 
able to talk for long without dropping inta 
Hindoostanee. I suppose that was the lan- 
guage?" 

"Well, not exactly," said Mrs. Rainford, as 
if he had only just stopped short of the mark: 
then she hastened to add: "But my husband 
travelled extensively in South America. We 
had numberless animals' heads, and spears 
crossed, and so on in the hall at the Old 
Home." She lowered her voice: "I never 
speak of those times as a rule, Mr. Tubbs. I 
don't know why I do so to you." 

"Salt on his tail," cackled the old woman 
at the next table. "Don't you see her doing 
it? I say, don't you see her doing it?" But 
she said it in a whisper, with her malicious 
old eye fixed defiantly on her niece. 

Mr. Tubbs did not hear, and pursued agree- 
ably: 

"You must miss your former associations 
very much, Mrs. Rainford ?" 

"I do, indeed," said she, bending forward 
a little, and she was a pretty woman still in 
spite of her thin lips and rather too ample 
figure. "Nobody knows how a sensitive lady 
suflPers who has to earn her living in this way. 
I sometimes feel, Mr. Tubbs, especially in 
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summer, when fish won't keep, and every one 
expects cold breast and no one hashed legs, 
as if I could take the next train to the Old 
Home and die on the doorstep. Nothing un- 
pleasant, or to annoy anybody, but just a dose 
and a long farewell, if you know what I 

Her guest looked startled and concerned. 
If a man had talked about committing suicide, 
Mr. Tubbs would have remained calm, assmn- 
ing that the speaker had been drinking the 
night before, was suffering from liver com- 
plaint or wanted to borrow money; but a 
flushed female in a low gown was quite another 
matter. 

"Surely," he said, "things are never so des- 
perate with you as that, Mrs. Rainford. Do 
you possess no relatives who can help you?" 

"Mr. Tubbs," said Mrs. Rainford ^tensely, 
rising from her seat, "has life been so good 
to you that you have not yet learned the com- 
mercial value of relatives?" And with that 
she retired to operate on the fruit tart. 

As Mr. Tubbs ate his portion, he heard the 
elderly lady mutter truculently: "I will talk 
about salt if I like. This is a free country. 
And I will talk about tails !" 

But by this time the coflFee stage had been 
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reached, so Mrs. Rainford led Mr. Tubbs to 
the lounge where a retired clergjnman and 
four or five dust-coloured females sat making 
sprightly conversation and drinking a brown 
fluid which had a strange flavour of shoe-leath- 
er that might have recalled to Mr. Tubbs his 
blameless past and set his thoughts in the old 
way again. So far from that being the case, 
however, he strayed further from it than be- 
fore, and was shortly to be seen bending over 
Mrs. Rainford near the open window. A 
vague pleasant sense of being appreciated at 
his true worth, combined with the fine air, a 
long holiday before him, and a good dinner 
inside of him, to produce in Mr. Tubbs a sen- 
sation which would have made him — ^if he had 
been a dog — shut his eyes blandly and knock 
his tail on the carpet. As it was, he listened 
with sympathy to Mrs. Rainford, observed her 
white neck and shapely forearm, and thought 
her a hardly-used and very pleasant woman. 
The boarders took no notice because they 
knew what Mrs. Rainford was talking about 
as well as if they had been close at hand. 
Only Mr. Tubbs remained unaware that his 
hostess told exactly the same tale to every 
man who entered the house, including, from 
sheer habit, the sweep and the piano-tunei: 
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Even the elderly lady was somnolent for 
the moment, and her jaded companion could 
compare crochet patterns with acquaintances 
undisturbed. But before long a shrill whis- 
per, "Who is he? What's he come here for? 
I don't like his legs," apprised Mr, Tubbs of 
the fact that she was once more taking notice. 
He turned to Mrs. Rainf ord with some natural 
surprise and annoyance, and said in a low 
tone: "What a very extraordinary person! 
Is she sane?" 

"Oh," said Mrs. Rainford, "I am so sorry. 
Do, do, please, overlook it for" — she paused 
and added — "for the sake of a poor woman 
who has to earn her living hardly, Mr. Tubbs. 
Old Miss Milderton is sometimes odd with 
strangers, but she soon settles down and be- 
comes perfectly normal. She has got like this 
owing to having a large independent income 
and a nimiber of nephews and nieces without 
one. She's got so used to saying just what 
she likes that it has run away with her, in a 
sense, and now she can't help it. But — ^I do 
hope you won't think me too mercenary — she 
pays handsomely and takes all the extras and 
stays all the year round. She represents, Mr. 
Tubbs, my coal and gas." 

Mr. Tubbs glanced across at the embodi- 
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ment of heat and light who sat near a closed 
window in a large shawl, and said it was all 
right; he didn't mind in the least. And soon 
Mrs. Rainford rose and left him, assuring him 
that he was sure to find friends . . . her 
boarders were always so pleasant together . . . 
many keeping up a correspondence years after- 
wards . . . more like the house-parties they 
used to entertain so constantly in the Old 
Home. • • • 

She went away, leaving Mr. Tubbs to a 
choice between his fellow boarders, a walk 
in the rain, and a three-months-old magazine. 
He chose the magazine, and sat on a sofa near 
the door in a bad light, reading about the in- 
terior anatomy of beetles, copiously illustrated. 

Then, suddenly, the back-water where these 
middle-aged people rested became alive with 
a new freshness, as if a clear spring had begun 
to run into its stagnant shallows, and Mr. 
Tubbs saw Sylvia coming across the room to 
him with her face rosy after the rain and a 
few drops on her bright hair. 

The older people looked on, silently classing 
him. He belonged to them and their genera- 
tion, not to this sparkling youth. He could 
feel the pull of their hold upon his soul even 
while he said to Sylvia that it was a wet night. 
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"Horrid!" she said, then opened her ciga- 
rette case. "Have one?" 

He glanced round; then suddenly, all un- 
conscious, he flung oflF that sinewy grasp and 
made a burst for his lost youth and freedom. 
"You are very kind. I think I will," he said 
with a careless air and a slight rise of colour. 
"May I give you a light?" he added, holding 
a match. But so unused was he to approach- 
ing within two iaches of a lady's lips that his 
hand shook nervously, and he attempted to 
light Sylvia's nose-end instead of the cigarette. 
"Thanks," she said, seizing the hand with the 
match in it and guiding it to the proper place. 
"That's better. I'm glad you missed my nose, 
though." And she laughed so whole-heartedly 
that Mr. Tubbs, after a moment's hesitation, 
joined in and laughed too. 

The boarders glanced at them rathc^r 
askance, but Mr. Tubbs oddly enough quite 
liked that which would have horrified him a 
week before. He had a glorious sense of join- 
ing hands with Sylvia instead of with the dust- 
coloured boarders. But he had no idea he felt 
this, of course, as he said casually: "Are these 
Turkish or Virginian?" 

Not for worlds would he have had Sylvia 
know that he had never smoked before, not 
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even in those early days when most boys smoke 
brown paper by a sort of instinct if nothing 
else is available. Later, his mother's hatred 
of tobacco had prevented any more matiu-e 
attempt, and after that he felt no inclination 
to begin. But Sylvia had only to see him sit 
back, cross his legs with an accustomed air, 
and begin to blow through the cigarette until 
there was a red glow at one end and a cough 
at the other, to know the truth. She glanced 
aside at him, took the whole situation in, and 
pityingly retired upstairs to fetch a book from 
her room. 

On her return the cigarette had vanished 
and Mr. Tubbs, secretly licking his dry lips, 
was still on the sofa near the waste-paper 
basket. 

"Have another?'' she said, lighting up. 

"No, thank you. I have greatly enjoyed 
that. It appears to be an excellent brand," 
answered Mr. Tubbs. "May I inquire the 
name?" 

"Woodbine," said Sylvia. "Best I can af- 
ford. I earn my own living, you know." 

Mr. Tubbs muttered something vaguely 
sympathetic. 

"Oh, I like doing it — don't you make any 
mistake about that," said Sylvia, who really 
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was as new a specimen of womanhood to Mr. 
Tubbs as if she had worn a kilt and a nose- 
ring. "We live in the country not very far 
from here, and we're as jolly as anything. 
Papa and Mrs. Rainford's husband were 
brothers, and Mother is a widow too. But 
she isn't a widow indeed — ^if you know what 
I mean — and it's no use saying she is. Poor 
Papa was a dead failure in every respect, and 
it's no use pretending otherwise, Mr. Tubbs. 
We may thank our lucky stars he went be- 
fore he had spent every penny we had to live 
on. However, I suppose I inherit my taste 
for gardening from him, for he had just fin- 
ished losing one fortune over mushroom cul- 
ture when I was born. And he couldn't help 
his liver making him disagreeable, could he?" 

"Has he — ^has he passed away long?" mur- 
mured Mr. Tubbs, utterly at a loss for a fit- 
ting reply. 

"Oh, yes 1" Sylvia flicked her cigarette end 
with an accustomed finger, "Years ago. I 
have almost, in a way, forgotten him. The 
chief thing that does seem to bring him back 
now is the sick headache Mother has whenever 
she sees the picture of a mushroom in a seed 
catalogue. Mother is awfully sensitive, Mr. 
Tubbs. You can understand that; can't you?'* 
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"Ei^-certainly," said Mr. Tubbs. *T)oes 
she also stay here sometimes?" 

"Never," said Sylvia. "The fact is, there's 
no love lost between Mother and Auntie, and 
I got a bit of a ragging for coming here. But 
I wanted to be in Cliffborough, and I wasn't 
going to another boarding-house in the place 
on accoimt of Auntie's feelings. She mayn't 
be exactly our sort, but she earns her own liv- 
ing and keeps her tail up, and I for one 
wouldn't do her any harm if I could help it. 
She had a rotten time with my Uncle, though 
it wasn't mushrooms in his case, but drink. 
So if my bit's any good to her she's going to 
have it. That's how I came, Mr. Tubbs, and 
jolly comfortable she makes me." 

"I'm sure . . ." faltered Mr. Tubbs. "Any 
one imder this roof ... no trouble spared 
. . . every consideration. . . ." For he felt 
the subject to be a delicate one imder the cir- 
cimistances. 

Not so Sylvia. 

"Oh, you'll be as right as rain here," she 
said. "A simamer here will make a new man 
of you. If you don't mind my saying so," 
she pursued, "you have a look as if you'd been 
kept too long in a frame and drawn up, and 
you want hardening off a bit." 
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This illusion was not so clear as it might 
have been to Mr. Tubbs, who had no practical 
experience in gardening, and soon they parted 
amicably for the night. 

Next day Sylvia left, giving him her address 
in case he ever went through Holmes-Eaton, 
and her best wishes for his health and hap- 
piness. 

Thus he was tiu-own entirely on the dust- 
coloured ladies, the very elderly clergyman 
and Mrs. Rainf ord for companionship, and of 
the lot he naturally preferred the latter, who 
was stiU a gooc^looking woman and knew 
how to make herself pleasant to a man. 

One evening about ten days later Mr. 
Tubbs walked upstairs after dinner to Mrs. 
Rainford's private sitting-room where he was 
now sometimes invited to take coflFee. He al- 
ready looked better for the sea air, and as he 
went up, alert, well-brushed and giving an 
impression of almost exaggerated cleanliness, 
he bore not the very slightest resemblance to 
a fly. Neither did Mrs. Rainford, flushed 
with carving a tough joint, and wearing her 
best gown, look in the very least like a spider. 
Nor did the photographs spread out on the 
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table seem at all like a spider's web. And 
yet • • • 

"Oh, Mr. Tubbs," said she, pleasantly greet- 
ing him without rising. "Do sit down by the 
fire. A fire is pleasant even at this time of the 
year in the north, is it not? And the air is 
always cooler by the sea." Thus wisely did 
she prattle on, leaving him time to sit down 
and become calm before it was necessary to 
bring his conversational powers into action. 

That best dress was really very pretty, with 
delicate feminine lace about the chest which 
had been absent from the toilette of sister 
Susan, and Mrs. Rainford had a very easy, 
pleasant manner of making a man feel at 
home Mdthout his knowing that she was doing 
so. The hardness about her mouth was still 
there, but it was veiled by her various charms 
as a mountain is by fleecy clouds, or the stone 
by the peach, or anything hard and unyielding 
and implacable by anything yielding and de- 
lightful. It implies no reproach to Mr. Tubbs 
that he thought the poor little widow all inno- 
cent softness, and he pitied her exceedingly 
for having to earn her own living; for he still 
belonged to the type of man who thought that 
a hard fate. 

Such then was his mood when Mrs. Rainford 
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touched a photograph with her pretty fingers 
and said rather emotionally: "I felt, Mr. 
Tubbs, I should like you to see the pictures of 
the Old Home." 

"I am most interested," said Mr. Tubbs 
warmly, taking up the photograph. "Very 
much so. A dehghtful place, indeed. You 
are very good to show it me." 

"No. No. On the contrary, I feel it a 
great comfort to speak to any one. ... I am 
very lonely here, though I do my best. . . ." 
And her voice faltered for a brief moment; 
then she smiled bravely on Mr. Tubbs, whose 
manly heart was stirred by the spectacle to a 
degree that would have delighted her if she 
had been able to see it. Unfortunately for 
her, however, she did not possess that kind of 
vision, or she might have been the promised 
Mrs. Tubbs that evening and what happened 
afterwards never would have happened. What 
she did do, by an error of judgment, was to 
say earnestly to Mr. Tubbs, leaning across the 
hearth with her eyes on his : "I am now a per- 
manent exile, Mr. Tubbs. The Old Home 
is all I have left and it is for sale. I often 
think, when disposing of- the cold remains, of 
walking on those shady paths." 
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"You must do, Mrs. Rainford," said Mr. 
Tubbs with real sympathy. 

"An ideal place for any gentleman seeking 
a quiet home to settle down in," pursued Mrs. 
Rainford. 

"A little lonely," said Mr. Tubbs incau- 
tiously. 

"That," said Mrs. Rainford, turning a little 
aside, "can always be rectified, can it not, Mr. 
Tubbs? I would take a low price to you." 

"Ah!" said Mr. Tubbs, and with that he 
became no longer the soft-hearted, purely 
social boarder but the man of business accus- 
tomed' to cautious dealing. The very atmo- 
sphere of Thomas Tubbs and Son extended 
round him until it touched coldly the sus- 
ceptibilities of Mrs. Rainford. 

"Not that I was dreaming of suggesting that 
you should buy the place," she faltered hastily. 
"I only thought . . . delightful position • . . 
inside sanitation . . . everything. • . ." 

But it was too late. For that night at least, 
the spell was broken, and Mr. Tubbs soon 
wished his landlady a polite good-evening. . 

Next morning, however, what with it being 
Sunday at the sea-side, and a fine blue day 
with white crests on the water, and girls going 
about everywhere with white skirts glowing 
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and clear eyes shining, and everything about 
as far removed from Thomas Tubbs and Son's 
atmosphere as it well could be, Mr. Tubbs for- 
got the impression he had received and dropped 
once more into the mood of the preceding fort- 
night* At breakfast he was gallant and speck- 
less, amid the smell of coffee and eggs and 
bacon — ^at church he sang in a rather pleasant 
tenor voice in the boarding-house pew — at 
lunch he was so flushed and invigorated by the 
wind and sun and agreeable female companion- 
ship that the pecuhar elderly lady observed it 
from her now distant table across the room, 
and said in a loud whisper : "'That man's been 
drinking; I never did like him from the first. 
Drinking on a Sunday! Shame 1" 

But as the Sunday pudding came in at that 
moment, the elderly lady's attention was easily 
diverted to that, and all was sunshine, best 
clothes and Sabbath peace again. In the 
afternoon Mr. Tubbs went out feeling twenty- 
one, and walked along the front until he came 
to a sunny seat in a secluded spot where he 
socm fell asleep. When he awakened it was 
tea time, the sun had departed from that part 
of the cliff, and Mr. Tubbs felt forty-seven 
with extremely cold feet. This last sensation 
increased to a degree which made him retire 
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to his room about six o'clock rather than keep 
a tacit appointment with Mrs. Rainford to 
accompany her to evening service. He thought 
he would light a fire and warm his feet in- 
stead. That is the worst of middle-aged love ; 
it is, as they say, so "chancey." 

So Mr. Tubbs hid in his bedroom until 
everybody was safely out of the way, and his 
conscience failed to prick him when he saw 
Mrs. Rainford go forth alone, because he felt 
a cold in his head coming on. A few minutes 
later, the parlourmaid left in charge ran out 
into the lane at the back of the house and there 
held sweet converse with a pimply-faced young 
man in leggings. An absolute silence brooded 
over the establishment, even the pecuhar lady 
having been left with a friend higher up the 
road. After a while, Mr. Tubbs came out and 
wandered through the blank and chilly rooms, 
shivering slightly. It being June, there was 
no fire anywhere, of course, and a great many 
windows open, so Mr. Tubbs returned to his 
room and put a match to the fire. 

Immediately, the room was enveloped in 
black smoke, the back of the grate refused to 
act, and Mr. Tubbs rang his bell violently. 
There was no response, the housemaid still 
stood occupied in pleasant persiflage with the 
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pimpled young man in leggings ; the smoke still 
pom-ed out of the firegrate despite all Mr. 
Tubbs's ejfforts. 

He tore downstairs shouting aloud, but no 
one answered. He hurried through the hall 
and descended stone steps into a region 
clammy and silent as the tomb, to be met at 
the bottom by a smaU voice piping with dismal 
calm: "It's no good your ringing like that. 
They're all out. There's only me." 

At first Mr. Tubbs could see only a dark 
patch, but as he became accustomed to the 
gloom he saw a small person with a slight , 
squint and a rather vacant expression standing 
in a stone passage. She carried a thin, dis- 
reputable-looking yellow cat in her arms, and 
eyed Mr. Tubbs with an indifference that 
seemed to him creepy and abnormal, consider- 
ing his own state of mind. 

"My fire!" he panted. "I lighted my fire 
and the house is full of smoke. Can't you 
do anything?" 

"I aren't allowed above stairs. It's as much 
as me place is worth to be seen above stairs," 
chanted the young person, retreating once 
more towards the kitchen without even looking 
at him. She was entirely engaged in stroking 
the hideous yellow cat. 
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"Girll" shouted Mr. Tubbs. "Don't I teU 
you the place is full of smoke? Everything 
will be ruined. You miist come. What wiU 
Mrs. Rainford say?" 

At this address, she stopped short and sur- 
veyed him for the first time with a seeing eye. 

"So you're frightened of copping it from 
her, too?" she remarked, inspecting him. "I 
thought visitors wasn't. Well, you are blacked 
up I will say." She put the cat down and be- 
gan to trudge heavily up the stairs. "If your 
room's anything like you, she'll give you on it. 
My word, she will, an' all." 

"I am sure your mistress," began Mr. Tubbs 
with dignity; but she was so obviously not 
listening that he desisted and followed her 
silently into the room where the smoke was 
already less dense than before, the fire having 
nearly gone out after the first flicker of wood 
and paper. The young' person knelt down, 
jerked and pushed something at the back of 
the grate with no more regard for hot coal 
than as if she had been a salamander, and 
then rubbing her fingers on her black dress, 
she said in the same calm sing-song as before: 
"You'll be all right now. Fire-back was shut. 
Couldn't you see that?" 

"I could not," said Mr. Tubbs, who was a 
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good deal out of temper. ''I am not accus- 
tomed to such things/' 

"What! Don't they have no fire-backs in 
London?" said the little maid, showing some 
sign of interest at last. 

"I dare say. I really . . ." began Mr. 
Tubbs testily. Then he added controlling him- 
self : "I am much obliged to you." 

"Oh, you needn't be," said the yoimg per- 
son. "I know what she is. I wouldn't let 
anybody get the rough side of her tongue if 
I could stop it. She's a 'oly terror when she's 
once up, she is. I shouldn't stop ; only me fits 
is agen me and some folks doesn't care for a 
girl that's a bit cross-eyed. And the living's 
all right." She paused and added with con- 
siderably more animation than she had pre- 
viously shown : "I shouldn't care if she would 
let me keep Gingy. I haven't a young man, 
nor I don't want one, and I haven't a father 
and from what I've seen I don't know as I 
want one o' them either, but Gingy and me 
gets on like a house afire. I do hate to think 
of Gingy 'opping it." 

"And who is Gingy?" inquired Mr. Tubbs, 
oblivious of black streaks across his aquiline 
and refined countenance. 

"My cat. I called her gingybread at first. 
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becos of her colour, and then I shortened it 
to Gingy. It goes well with Lindy. Not 
that anybody calls me Lindy ; but she would if 
she could talk. Me real name's Blinder." 

"A — an unusual name," said Mr. Tubbs. 

"Not very," she said. "Ber-linder, it's 
spelt. Not as I'm a speller. Me fits was 
agen me in the way of schooling, too." She 
turned round and her heavy, dull face sud- 
denly brightened. "Why, here's Gingy fol- 
lowed me all the way up," she cried, lifting up 
the yellow cat in her arms. "That's how I 
first got her. Some lads was stoning her and 
I got her away from 'em and she followed me 
home." Belinda suddenly clasped the miser- 
able creature tight in her arms and her face 
went white. "Missus is going to send her 
away to that place where they kill cats to-mor- 
row. P'raps you can't blame her for not 
wanting to feed it ; but if she'd on'y let me go 
Mdthout me own dinner, like I said. I aren't 
no great eater. I shouldn't never work no 
worse for it. You — ^you — I've heard 'em say 
she's very friendly with a gentleman that's a 
bit" — she paused seeking the delicate phrase 
— "a bit too long for his broad, as you may say, 
so I think you must be the one. You couldn't 
put in a word for Gingy, could you?" 
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The blear-eyed cat and the oblique-visioned 
Belinda both hung on Mr. Tubbs's looks as 
if he were the arbiter of fate. Then Belinda 
saw it was no use, and began to walk out of 
the room without another word. And as she 
did so, some contrast between all Mr. Tubbs 
had had in life, and all these two had not, sud- 
denly smote him like a blow. Conscious of 
the utter unreason of his attitude he still called 
out: "Stop! I'll speak to Mrs. Rainford, I'll 
see what I can do!" 

Belinda said not a word. She only looked 
round once and continued her way out. But 
after that look Mr. Tubbs could not fail her. 

He stood staring at the carpet for a few 
moments, then washed his face, sat down by 
the inefficient fire and tried to think of a tactful 
way of putting his request to Mrs. Rainford. 
Gingy's execution being imminent, the matter 
pressed and could not be left until the next 
day. But it was with a dull feeling very dif- 
ferent from his joyous mood at breakfast time 
that he sneezed his way downstairs to the Sun- 
day supper, where cornflour blancmange and 
something in white sauce chillingly awaited 
him. With each cold mouthful Mr. Tubbs's 
heart became less and less susceptible to female 
charms. He sneezed again as he followed 
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Mrs. Rainford to her den, feeling proof 
against any allurements; and indeed it is 
pretty certain that if Tannhauser had visited 
the Venusberg with a cold in his head, no pen- 
ance would have been required. 



CHAPTER III 



HIS FOLLOWER 



But that side of Mr. Tubbs which had made 
the word of Thomas Tubbs and Son its bond 
was not going to give way now. He had, in a 
moment of inexplicable weakness, promised 
the young female called Belinda that he would 
speak to Mrs. Rainf ord about a disreputable 
yellow cat, and he must keep his promise. But 
as he walked upstairs, trying to sniff with 
decorum, he longed only for his ancient com- 
panion the hot-water bag, solitude and bed. 
Instead of which he was following a lady up- 
stairs for a private interview. 

"Do come into my sitting-room," said Mrs. 

Rainf ord, wondering as she did so, if he really 

... It was rather soon and yet you never 

. . . **Please sit down by the fire. A little 

fire is always pleasant in the north." 

"Very," said Mr. Tubbs, using his hand- 
kerchief. 

"A chill in the air," murmured poor Mrs. 
Rainf ord, unconsciously voicing what she felt. 
"You can usually coimt on that here." 

59 
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"Oh, yes," said Mr. Tubbs, unable to shake 
off a sensation as if a heavy weight lay on the 
top of his head. 

Mrs. Rainford drew her chair nearer to the 
fire and consequently nearer to Mr. Tubbs. 
They sat one on either side of the hearth in a 
most comfortable and domesticated manner. 
Too much so, Mr. Tubbs suddenly felt, and 
pushed back his chair. 

"Mrs. Rainford," he said, "I have a great 
favour to ask you, one that I feel I have no 
right " 

"You have," said Mrs. Rainford softly, 
blinking at the fire, "any right I like to give 
you." 

"You are very kind," answered Mr. Tubbs, 
"but our short acquaintance scarcely entitles 
me 

"Friendship," murmured Mrs. Rainford 
sighing, "does not go by time, Mr. Tubbs." 

"What I mean to say is," pursued Mr. 
Tubbs hastily, "would you very much mind 
letting Belinda keep the ginger cat?" 

"Belinda ! The ginger cat !" e j aculated Mrs. 
Rainford, startled out of her pensive pose. 

"I am emboldened by your kindness," con- 
cluded Mr. Tubbs, passing his hand across 
his brow, "to ask your permission to pay for 
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the maintenance of the eat m the basement." 

"Maintenance I In the basement!" echoed 
Mrs. Rainford, still incapable of coherent 
speech. 

This reception of his offer about the cat, 
though he was imaware of the revulsion of 
feeling in Mrs. Rainford's heart caused by 
her previous expectation of an offer of so very 
different a nature, increased Mr. Tubbs's ner- 
vousness to an almost imbearable extent. 

"You have been so exceedingly kind . . . 
never otherwise have mentioned. . . . Ac- 
cidental discovery. . . . Bedroom fire refused 
to burn. . . . Room filled with smoke. . . . 
No response to my ring. . . . Basement. . . . 
Belinda. . . . Cat. . . ." His voice, under 
Mrs. Rainford's amazed and agitated gaze, 
traUed off into nothingness. 

"You want to pay . . . for the yellow cat's 
maintenance?" said Mrs. Rainford, also press- 
ing her hand to her forehead. Then she roused 
herself and said more collectedly — "I can't 
understand you. Where was the housemaid? 
What were you doing with Belinda at all?" 

"The housemaid was — ^was out for the 
moment," said Mr. Tubbs, suppressing men- 
tion of the pimply yoimg man in gaiters. "I 
.went in search of assistance and discovered 
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your — er — scullery-maid, or what not, in a 
state of great distress because her cat was to 
be done away with. I — er — ^perhaps foolishly, 
undertook to plead with you. I am not sur- 
prised that you regard it as a great imperti- 
nence.'* 

But Mrs. Rainford was cooling down and 
getting herself in hand. 

"Don't say that, Mr. Tubbs," she replied 
earnestly. "I am only too glad to accede to 
yoin* request. As a matter of fact, I had no 
idea Belinda felt the approaching loss of the 
creature so deeply. But I am afraid she must 
have made me appear a very hard-hearted 



woman." 



a- 



'Not at all," said Mr. Tubbs, rather guilt- 
ily; and he hastily proceeded to cover up his 
guilt with gallantry. "No one could make me 
think that of you, Mrs. Rainford. But I am 
not surprised that you resent my interference 
in your domestic aflfairs." 

Mrs. Rainford pressed her handkerchief to 
Iier eyes and replied: "It's not that, Mr. 
Tubbs. No interest of yours in my affairs 
ever could annoy me. I am only so t-terribly 
distressed to find you could believe me too 
mean to provide b-board gratis for a c-cat." 
And here she did genuinely burst into tears. 
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upset by anger and disappointment. "It's 
my b-boarders I thought of. How should 
you like to have that animal licking your 
breakfast bacon? And now you regard me as 
a monster of cruelty. I know you do. It's 
no use your saying anji;hing. Oh dear! Oh 
dear! This comes of being a woman alone 
in the world, with no one to protect you or 
care for you!*' 

"My dear lady," said Mr. Tubbs, acutely 
distressed. "I never thought any such thing. 
I couldn't. I have the highest regard and 
respect for you." 

"It was simply because I considered the 
cat unhealthy," pursued Mrs. Rainford brok- 
enly. "It eats and eats and never gets fat, 
and that is a sign of something wrong some- 
where in any living creature." She gave a 
glance at Mr. Tubbs's spare figure and added 
almost without a break: "Excepting human 
beings ; there it is a sign of refinement." 

But Mr. Tubbs was past being aware of 
subtle shades of meaning and protested agitat- 
edly: "I wouldn't hurt your feelings for the 
world. I am grieved beyond measure. Do, 
pray, forgive my foolish blundering." - 

"Forgive you?" Mrs. Rainford withdrew 
her handkerchief and smiled through the re- 
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mainder of her tears like the sun through the 
tail of a shower. "I have no need to do that. 
If there were any cause for offence you are 
forgiven already.** And she held out her 
hand. 

Mr. Tubbs could do no less than take it, 
and one knows not what might have followed, 
if he had not been obliged to abruptly with- 
draw it in order to cope with a coming sneeze. 

"You are truly kind," he said when the 



sneeze was over. 



No. No," smiled Mrs. Rainford, gam- 
bolling, as it were, in the sunshine after the 
storm. ''I am glad this has happened. I see 
and appreciate your kind heart even more 
than I did before. Poor little Belinda I We 
shall unite in making her happy." 

"Even at the expense of the breakfast 
bacon?" jested Mr. Tubbs, infinitely relieved 
that the conversation was taking a less emo- 
tional tone. "But I hope," he added, "that 
you understand I alone am to blame for the 
fact of the — er — approaching execution com- 
ing to light? I questioned the girl and she 
answered: that was all." 

"I quite understand," said Mrs. Rainford, 
again holding out her hand. "Your kindness 
to a poor little maidservant does you nothing 
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but credit. Rest assured that Belinda shall 
not be scolded for it." ^ 

Mr. Tubbs rose, srtill grasping the hand 
which he did not quite like to give back and 
yet did not wish to keep. 

"Well, I must not detain you any longer," 
he saidy pressing it slightly and letting it drop. 
"I know how busy you always are. So very 
good of you. . . . Looks like more rain. . . . 
Good-night." And so, somehow, he got him- 
self on the other and safe side of the door. 

He did not really know his danger. It was 
instinct alone which prompted him to hurry 
down the corridor, double-lock his own apart- 
ment, and remove a sufficient number of gar- 
ments to make his further appearance that 
evening a work of time and labour. 

Events proved he was right. Just as he 
was taking off a most intimate garment a voice 
came softly through the door. "Mr. Tubbs 1 
I noticed you had a cold coming on. I have 
brought you some hot lemonade," murmured 
Mrs. Rainford. 

Mr. Tubbs, inside, blushed while puUing on 
his garment and answered breathlessly: 
"Thank you. So good of you! Unable to 
open the door. Will you kindly put it down 
(m the mat?" 
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"I wUl send your breakfast to bed in the 
morning," she continued. 

"No! On no account, thank you," he said 
urgently, a horrible vision presenting itself of 
Mrs. Rainford bringing up the tray with her 
own hands and seeing him without his hair 
brushed. 

Next morning he came down at the usual 
time, but heavy with his cold and utterly de- 
void of all sentimental leanings. In a day 
or two he recovered; but his former ardour 
did not return and Mrs. Rainford came to 
the conclusion that in his case, as sometimes 
happens with middle-aged love affairs, it 
would be wise for the lady to apply the bel- 
lows. She had no particular fancy for him, 
but, poor woman, she did want a certain in- 
come. 

So on a certain dampish, greyish evening 
after dinner, she invited him to her room and 
sat down with a very serious face on the sofa. 
There was none of her usual playfulness as 
she motioned him to another seat at a con- 
siderable distance, and a pause — ^rather pain- 
ful to Mr. Tubbs — ensued. He wondered if 
it were more trouble about the ginger cat. 
Then Mrs. Rainford opened her lips and said 
solemnly: 
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"Mr. Tubbs, a widow alone is sometimes 
obliged to perform duties for herself which a 
woman more happily circmnstanced allows 
others to do for her." She paused. "It is 
inexpressibly disagreeable to me to be obliged 
to tell you that — ^that — ^in short, that the 
boarders are talking about us/* 

"Talking about us!" echoed M!r. Tubbs; 
then he turned red to the roots of his hair. 
"This is abominable! Monstrous! If a man 
may not show ordinary civility to a lady under 
whose roof he resides, the world is indeed a 
strange place!" 

"It is a strange place for improtected 
women," said Mrs. Rainford. "I laiow you 
will forgive my telling you this. I am sure 
you would never, never wish to harm me. 
But the fact remains and I have come to you 
for advice. I have no one to help me. I 
don't know what to do." 

"Oh! I must go at once," said Mr. Tubbs, 
rising, as if ready to pack and depart that 
minute. "I cannot stay here, happy as I am, 
if I am to expose you to " 

"No ! No !" almost shrieked Mrs. Rainf ord. 
"That would be a terrible mistake. That 
would make them think there was something 
in it. I rely on you, Mr. Tubbs, not to run 
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away from the first breath of unpleasantness. 
Think of my lonely position. Think of what 
I have to bear all the year round and all my 
future years. The least you can do is to stand 
by me and help me to live this rumour down." 

"Do you really consider that would be the 
best plan?" said Mr. Tubbs rather doubtfully. 
"Of course, having caused — " he broke off, lit- 
erally imable to put it into words: but his 
conscience spoke loudly of those half -hours in 
Mrs. Rainford's private sanctum after dinner 
and other times of pleasant dalliance. "I will 
do just as you think best for yourself, Mrs. 
Rainford," he concluded solemnly. Then he 
shook hands with grave decorum and went 
to bed. 

But the more he thought during those silent 
night watches, the more convinced he became 
that he ought to leave Eldorado. It was all 
very well for a spirited lady like Mrs. Rain- 
ford to counsel the more courageous attitude, 
but common sense showed him — ^with especial 
clearness about 3 a.m. — ^that there are times 
when the truest bravery consists in going 
quietly away. 

He slept towards morning rather heavily, 
and was in consequence very late for break- 
fast. The other boarders had all finished. 
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Mrs. Rainford had departed to do a day's 
shopping in Leeds. As Mr. Tubbs munched 
his toast it became increasingly clear to him 
that the less fuss made over his departure the 
better for Mrs. Rainford's reputation. After 
lunch he returned to his room; packed; wrote 
a note and a cheque amply covering his ac- 
count, with a separate one for the maintenance 
of the ginger cat for at least a year; caused 
a cab to be called; tipped the servants and 
vanished into the void. 

But when he reached the railway station 
the train he had intended to take was abeady 
gone, the times having been slightly altered 
on July the first, and he f oimd himself obliged 
to spend the night at the station hotel. 

He ate his dinner gloomily, and retired af- 
terwards to the coflFee-room to read the eve- 
ning paper in an atmosphere of dead flies. He 
thought he had done wisely, but running away 
in the best cause leaves no glow behind it, 
and he felt depressed. Adventure was oflF, 
and he was conscious of the digestive progress 
of the lately eaten steak. 

He took up a fresh paper and his eye fell 
upon a particularly gruesome account of a 
murder. He took up a fly-blown magazine 
which he found to be a religious manual of an . 
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uncompromising character. So he gave it up 
and meditated, while the light grew fainter 
and fainter and the engine whistles shrieked 
outside. A vision of Mrs. Rainford in her 
best evening dress flitted temptingly across the 
gloom. He began to wonder if he had not 
made a mistake after all. 

Then the waiter came to turn on the lights, 
making a perfunctory remark about the 
long summer evenings; Mr. Tubbs glanced at 
his watch and decided to go quietly to bed. 

But Fate had, for the moment, no quietness 
in store for him — quite the contrary. And 
the first unrecognisable rumble of the coming 
storm came in the form of the waiter's rather 
hesitating: "A — a lady to see you, sir." 

"A lady! At this hour!" said Mr. Tubbs, 
starting up, and immediately he braced him- 
self to meet Mrs. Rainford, though how she 
had f oimd him he could not imagine, for CliflF- 
borough was a good-sized watering-place, con- 
taining four hotels and several boarding- 
houses. Had she come to upbraid him? Or 
to take a tender farewell? " Or simply to hand 
him the receipt? 

These questions and others rushed through 
his mind as he hastened across the room set- 
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tling his waistcoat and passing a hand over 
his hair. Subconsciously, he prepared a non- 
committal greeting, and began to smile ner- 
vously as he rounded the corner of the passage 
into the hall. 

There, waiting forlornly in the midst of that 
high, vast, grey, dimly-lighted space, with the 
one fierce electric lamp shining full upon them, 
he saw Belinda and the ginger cat. The young 
lady in the bureau was looking forth under 
her artificial eyebrows with a stirring of lan- 
guid curiosity. The waiter hung about with 
an empty glass in his hand. Mr. Tubbs 
walked forward with the smile gradually dy- 
ing off his lips. 

"You here, Belinda!" 

A perceptible increase of interest on the 
part of the bureau lady and the waiter. She 
was a pal of his, then. Well, you never could 
tell. . . . 

"Have you come from Mrs. Rainford?" he 
continued, as Belinda only gazed at him 
obliquely without speaking: and he added for 
the benefit of the audience: "It is rather late 
to send a maid with a receipt. She need not 
have troubled." 

Belinda opened her lips, brought forth no 
sound, closed them, opened them again and 
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gasped out: "She didn't. I corned of my- 
self. She doesn't know I corned.** 

"Then what do you want?" said Mr. Tubbs, 
lowering his voice. "I have made it all right 
about the cat, I assure you. You had better 
go now. Good " 

"Ohl" cried Belinda, "you must stop and 
listen to me. IVe had such a job to find you." 

Mr. Tubbs started. "How did you find 



me; 



v 



I asked at all the hotels if you was there. 
I said you was a friend of mine and I wanted 
to see you," responded Belinda simply. "I 
knew you must have an *ouse somewheres and 
I wanted to live with you. You're not like a 
young feller without an 'ouse, and I'm a rare 
good scrubber, I am." She paused, saw Mr. 
Tubbs's face and concluded in a sort of wail: 
"Ob, Mr. Tubbs, can't you take me on no- 
how ? I will be a good girl, I will !" 

Mr. Tubbs cast a hasty glance over his shoul- 
der, acutely aware that two interested guests 
had joined the audience near the bureau. To 
prolong this situation further was impossible. 

"Come into the drawing-room," he muttered 
in desperation. "You can state your case 
there. You ought not to be out at this time 
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of night. What will Mrs. Rainford say when 
you return?" 

He strode before her down the dim passage 
and Belinda draggled after, sobbing and drop- 
ping tears on the back of the ginger cat. One 
of the two male guests said to the other^ grin- 
ning: "Well, there's no accounting for tastes, 
is there?" Mr. Tubbs was mercifully spared 
any knowledge of this remark: but he felt 
exceedingly annoyed and embarrassed as he 
banged the drawing-room door to, and in- 
quired in his coldest and most dignified tone : 

"Now tell me what this is all about, if you 
please? You are placing me in a most awk- 
ward position by coming here. What will Mrs. 
Rainford think?" 

"Oh! Mr. Tubbs!" said Belinda, suddenly 
breaking forth into loud weeping. "What 
Mrs. Rainford thinks doesn't matter to me no 
more. I'm going to be your servant now. 
Servants is scarce and you won't better me, 
though I am a bit cross-eyed and me fits is 
agen me." 

"But I have no house. I do not require 
a maid," said Mr. Tubbs, who was greatly 
agitated, being quite imused to female weep- 
ing directed against himself. "You really 
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must go back to your situation, Belinda. I'm 
sorry for you. But you really must." 

"Ohl Mr. Tubbs!" wailed Belinda. "Me 
box is in the station cloak-room. I've comed 
away never to go back." 

Mr. Tubbs felt his brow cold and damp. 
This was truly awful. This was the most em- 
barrassing circumstance of his life. He had 
not only left a lady's roof without bidding her 
farewell but he had — ^though unwillingly — 
enticed away her scullery-maid. 

"Belinda," he said hoarsely, "there is noth- 
ing else for it. Whatever she says or does, 
you must go back." 

Belinda shook her head and replied, still 
heaving with sobs: "She wouldn't have me 
back. She blames it all on me." 

"Blames what?" said Mr. Tubbs. 

"Why, you giving her the go-by," said Be- 
linda. "She fair lost her wig, she did, when 
she found you'd 'opped it, and she went on — 
you never saw how she went on. She chucked 
poor Gingy to t'other end of the kitchen and 
kep' shouting out as the cat was at the bot- 
tom of it. She said you never was the same 
any more after that night you came and 
found Gingy and me in the basement. She 
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said I'd told lies about her and set you agen 
her." 

"This is really terrible," said poor Mr. 
Tubbs, sitting down. 

"I'll drown myself before I'll go back," 
sobbed Belinda, wiping her tears on Gingy's 
fur in the absence of a pocket-handkerchief. 

Through all Mr. Tubbs's agitated preoccu- 
pation, he was conscious of the extreme dis- 
comfort of such a proceeding, and after a 
moment's hesitation he handed Belinda a 
clean handkerchief. She dried her face in its 
crisp folds and passed it back. He said with a 
slight shudder: "No, thanks; I shall never 
need it again. But I fail to understand how 
you left Mrs. Rainford's? Surely she would 
not tiu*n away a friendless girl at a late hour 
of the evening?" 

"She didn't," said Belinda. "I run away. 
I got a boy to bring my box, and I run away." 

"Then," said Mr. Tubbs indignantly, "you 
did an exceedingly wrong and dis " Sud- 
denly the words folded back, as it were, and 
began to roll down his own throat, choking 
further utterance. 

What had he done, but the same thing? 
Had not he also run away from the mistress of 
Eldorado ? 
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With a pricking sense of being shamefully 
manacled to Belinda he said in a milder tone, 
after a pause: "But you must go back for 
the night, you know. No one can oblige you 
to stay in a situation against your wish, of 
course; but you must go back for the night.'* 

"Door might be locked," said Belinda. 
"They're never late. Anyway, I daren't go." 
Then she added more cheerfully: "But don't 
you fret yourself about that, Mr. Tubbs. I 
can easy walk about all right. I'm a rare 
good 'un on me feet, I am. I ought to be, 
seeing as how I went out into placing when 
I was twelve and have been on me feet all the 
daytime ever since. I never wanted you to pay 
for me night's lodging in a grand place like 
this. Why, it'd cost no end of money." And 
she started oflF at once towards the door, say- 
ing over her shoulder, with an air of having 
got things settled at last: "Well, I'll come in 
when you've had your breakfast. You'll be 
going to live somewheres. You'll want some- 
body to do for you. We can talk about it in 
the morning." 

"No, nol" said Mr. Tubbs: and he stood a 
moment, clasping his dizzy forehead. "Nol 
you must have a room here for the night. 
There's nothing else for it." 
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"But it'll cost such a deal of money/* pro- 
tested Belinda, glancing round the chintz and 
gilt of the apartment where they stood. 

"Money!" cried Mr. Tubhs bitterly, for- 
getting for the moment that he had so far in 
life thought it almost everything. "What's 
money ?" 

"Very well then," said Belinda, coming back 
to place her treasure in Mr. Tubbs's arms. 
"You just take care of Gingy while I'll run 
down to the station cloak-room and get me 
night-gown out of me box." 

And without giving time for a reply she 
was out of the door, leaving Mr. Tubbs in the 
middle of the hotel drawing-room embracing 
an irritated yellow cat. 

When he emerged after Belinda's return, to 
engage a room, the incredible had happened: 
there was now something "odd" in the eyes 
of certain of his fellow-men, about Mr. 
Thomas Tubbs. 

During the restless hours of that night the 
miwilling protector of Belinda meditated long 
and painfully: and it was about that dead hour 
when Truth walks in hideous nakedness round 
so many beds, that Mr. Tubbs finally saw he 
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must call on Mrs. Rainf ord immediately after 
breakfast. 

But — and it is strange to think how many- 
lives are entirely altered by a similar process 
—when the sun rose he began to wonder if 
this were really necessary : by six, he had come 
to see that it would be more delicate in every 
way to quietly disappear from CliflFborough. 

Ironically, it was a most pleasant morning. 
The sun shone on Belinda and Mr. Tubbs as 
they went down the platform together — or 
rather, Mr. Tubbs in front and Belinda drag- 
gling slightly behind with her too large shoes 
slop-slopping in the echoing vastness of the 
railway station at 7.45 a.m. 

Belinda, after a good night's sleep and an 
excellent breakfast, was in tune with the in- 
fluences of the day. Gingy in her arms slept 
the sleep of happy repletion. Only Mr. Tubbs 
sat anguished in the corner of the railway car- 
riage and wondered what he should do next. 
When he thought of approaching the lady in 
the Registry Office at Leeds in order to seek 
a situation for his protegee, he turned crimson 
with anxious annoyance. But when he con- 
templated turning her adrift to find some oc- 
cupation for herself, he was confronted with 
a horrible vision of her floating face upwards 
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oa the sea just beyond the pier head at Cliff- 
borough and himself going about permanently 
with murder on his soul. 

For the first time since parting from his sis- 
ter Susan he longed for her presence. She 
would have been equal to the emergency. But 
she was on the top of a Swiss mountain study- 
ing with an Edinburgh professor the poems of 
Empedocles, and Mr. Tubbs felt as infinitely 
far below her now as he had ever done in the 
nursery days of the past. 

As the train went along — ^very slowly and 
with jerks at every tiny station — the trees, 
the birds, and every animal alive seemed to 
be enjoying itself. Station-masters spoke 
pleasantly to guards. Even booking-office 
clerks so far softened as to say it was a grand 
day. 

Mr. Tubbs alone was sad. He saw himself, 
with Selinda by his side, in a Lady's Registry 
Office, answering questions about her capacity 
for washing-up and early-rising. 

He sat, chin sunk on chest, and felt fettered 
for life. The train stopped again, and he 
glanced at the platform with a lack-lustre eye. 
Holmes-Eaton! Where had he heard that 
name before? Ah! it seemed a century ago, 
when he, a care-free bachelor newly-burst 
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from the tight-bound business shell, had 
flapped his wings so cheerily in the presence of 
Sylvia. ... 

Sylvia 1 The name suddenly sent a thrill of 
warmth and life through his veins, as if he 
had been in a very cold cellar and suddenly 
come out into the sunshine.' She was related 
to Mrs. Rainford and he could explain the 
whole aflfair to her without indiscretion. She 
was so clear-headed and capable that she would 
be able to assist him with Belinda. She would 
help him to clear away the regrettable misun- 
derstanding at the Eldorado which had left, 
not so much a stain as a shadow, upon a hith- 
erto speckless reputation. 

It was the mad expedient of a desperate 
man, but the unequal attempt to cope with a 
set of circumstances entirely beyond him had 
rendered Mr. Tubbs desperate. He flung his 
bag out of the carriage on to the platform, 
dragged the astounded Belinda after it, or- 
dered her box to be taken out of the van and 
stood panting, as the train went out, with his 
hair in wisps on his heated forehead. 

"I didn't know," ventured Belinda timidly, 
clasping the amazed Gingy to her chest, "that 
we was going to get out here." 

Neither, emphatically, did Mr. Tubbs; but 
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he managed to say with somewhat of his usual 
dignity: "I thought it best." Then he added 
after a pause — ^knowing it would have to come 
— "we are going to see Miss Sylvia Rainford. 
In the meantime, we will leave our luggage 
at the station." 

"We" and "our"l It had got to that! 
Without ever once thinking himself a knight 
or remotely desiring a follower, Mr. Tubbs had 
had this honour thrust upon him. He inquired 
where Foxfield Manor was situated^ and 
walked out of the railway-station. 

As they went Belinda frequently remarked 
how nice the birds sang and the flowers smelt ; 
for she had that perfect trust in her leader 
which enabled her to shelve all further anxie- 
ties and devote herself to the pleasure of the 
route. But Mr. Tubbs stalked in silence, his 
long steps making three of every one of hers 
and his aquiline nose a little advanced as if 
he scented unpleasantness. So they walked 
and walked and seemed to get nowhere. Not 
a single house came in sight. And yet, Mr. 
Tubbs bitterly thought, they say England is 
overcrowded. 

"It is past lunch-time," he said at last, in 
a sort of mournful recitative. 
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Belinda's face brightened, her irresponsible 
eye seemed more gaily so than ever. 

"Peckish?" she cried eageriy. "I thought 
as you might be, I always want to be eating 
in the train myself. And I kept these biscuits 
last night out of what you sent me up for my 
supper." With that she opened a deplorable 
hand-bag with a filthy grey lining and drew 
forth from it several broken pieces of biscuit. 
**Here! They're a bit mixed with some pep- 
permint bull's eyes I had, but they aren't any 
worse for that." 

"I couldn't," said Mr. Tubbs, averting his 
eyes, "think of depriving you." 

"Nonsense! G^t on! I shan't eat any un- 
less you do!" exclaimed Belinda; and such 
was her eager joy in her own forethought that 
Mr. Tubbs almost ran a risk of being obliged 
to take one of the repulsive morsels, , when 
fortunately a little girl cycled round the next 
comer. He hurried forward at once, and 
asked the way to Foxfield Manor. 

"It's a good long way oflF. Who do you 
want there?" said the child, jumping oflF her 
bicycle. 

"I — er — ^wish to see Miss Sylvia Rainford." 

"What! Our Sylvia?" said the child. Then 
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she shook her head. "No, you can't be another 
of ^em." 

Another of whom?" said Mr. Tubbs. 
The swains, of course," said the child. 
Haven't you heard that piece of poetry — 
*Who is Sylvia, who is she, that all the swains 
adore her?' " She nodded. "Well, you bet 
your life, they do." 

"I have not," said Mr. Tubbs, "the— er— 
honour of being an admirer of Miss Sylvia. 
Not in that sense." 

"Well! what do you want to see her for?" 
The child paused, then looked at him more 
closely. "Goodness! You aren't the tall, thin 
gentleman Sylvia told us about, that Auntie 
wanted to marry, are you? She hoped you 
would. How splendid 1 Congrats! I expect 
you've come to tell us, have you?" 

"No," said Mr. Tubbs, unable to articulate 



more. 



No!" echoed Belinda, loudly and unex- 
pectedly from behind. "And thank the Lord 
he hasn't, say I!" 

"Well," said the child, "I'm not keen on 
Auntie myself. We none of us are. But what 
do you know about it?" 

"I know " began Belinda; but seeing 

Mr. ^ Tubbs frown she stopped short. The 
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child looked at her, then at Mr. Tubbs: evi- 
dently the verdict was not favourable. 

"You won't see Sylvia if you do come to 
the house/* she said. "Sylvia goes out gar- 
dening by the day to that place over there." 
And pointing to a green patch in the near dis- 
tance, she hopped on to her bicycle. 

"I do call that a bit oflp-hand," commented 
Belinda, joining her leader again for instruc- 
tions. "What are we going to do now?" 

But Mr. Tubbs looked up the road and down 
the road without finding any answer at all to 
that question. At last the sight of Belinda 
bringing forth her biscuits again urged him 
into action. He decided to enter the garden 
and look for Sylvia, who might at least direct 
them to a village and an inn where they could 
obtain food. 

But there was no more sign of life among 
the rows and rows of currant and gooseberry 
bushes than as if it had been an enchanted 
garden. Only acres of strawberries and miles 
of raspberry canes, through which they plod- 
ded wearily, heads hanging, saying nothing to 
each other. At last among the strawberries a 
head was raised and a suspicious voice called 
out: 

"Hi watcherwan there!" 
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Mr. Tubbs paused, formulating a seemly 
demand for Sylvia; in the pause the man ap- 
proached, saying rather less truculently: 

"You the buyer for Simpson's jam?'* 

"I have no " 

"For Walker's, then?" 

"I have " said Mr. Tubbs. 

"Then you needn't come any further. 
We're all sold out." 

"I have," repeated Mr. Tubbs, "no connec- 
tion with any jam. I wish to speak to Miss 
Sylvia Rainford. May I do so for a mo- 
ment?" 

The man muttered something not compli- 
mentary to lady gardeners and went back to 
his business. Mr. Tubbs walked on. Belinda, 
draggling a few steps in the rear as usuaU 
inspected the strawberry beds. 

She was accustomed to see strawberries 
without leaves and in comparatively small 
quantities. Taking a strawberry from a plant 
seemed to her like taking it direct from the 
Hand of Providence. She was exceedingly 
thirsty after the peppermint-flavoured biscuits. 
She stooped down and gathered a few of the 
luscious berries. 

Mr. Tubbs saw nothing of this, being wrapt 
in unpleasant meditation, until he was sudden- 
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ly roused by a loud shout from the suspicious 
man. 

"Hi! What are you doing here? Leave 
them strawberries alone, will yer?" 

Mr. Tubbs turned round angrily. "What 
do you mean?" he said. "I am simply here 
to find Miss Sylvia Rainford." 

"Ohl" said the man unimpressed. "One o* 
these here lady gardeners. Well, you can 
wait till she's done work, can't yer? And 
what's more, I believe it's all a tale. We have 
a good many loiterers coming here with ex- 
cuses like that and stealing the fruit." 

"Do you mean to infer " began Mr. 

Tubbs. 

"Yes, I do," said the man. "And it's no 
use your coming the high horse over me.'* 

"You must be mad," said Mr. Tubbs. "The 
heat of the sun " 

"Sun be blowedl" said the man — only he 
did not say blowed. "Look at your daugh- 
ter " he paused, even in his headlong irri- 
tation, as if something odd in the connection 
struck him — "at least, I suppose she is your 
daughter. Anyway, you brought her, and 
you're responsible for her." 

"Yes?" said Mr. Tubbs, in the tone which 
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used to make the strongest clerk in Thomas 
Tubbs and Co. tremble. 

"Well; can't you see for yourself?" 

Mr. Tubbs started and looked roimd at Be- 
linda's strawberry-marked face. It was only 
too obvious what she had been doing. 

"A town girl. Never seen them growing. 
She meant no harm," he said. "I will pay 
anything you think fit." 

"Not 'arf," said the man. "You don't get 
out of it that way. The master told me to 
bring the next offender up to his office. We 
keep having no end of bother and must make 
an example. And you've got to come and be 
it." 

"If you had asked me civilly, I would have 
gone at once," said Mr. Tubbs, beginning to 
lose his temper. 

"Doesn't matter how I've asked you, you've 
got to come," said the man. And he put a 
grubby hand on Mr. Tubbs's shoulder. 

"I decline," said Mr. Tubbs. "Unless you 
take your hand away, I decline." 

"Now, none o' your nonsense!" said the 
man, giving Mr. Tubbs a push. 

In an instant, though Mr. Tubbs was per- 
fectly unable afterwards to say how it hap- 
pened, he and the man were swaying about in 
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a close embrace with Belinda hanging on to 
Mr. Tubbs's coat-tails and shouting: "Mur- 
der! Pleece! Help!" at the top of her voice. 

Two other men ran up and — ^this being a 
true chronicle — ^it has to be recorded that five 
seconds later Mr. Tubbs lay on his back with 
the beginning of a bfack eye, while his fol- 
lower himg over him and wept. Shortly after 
that he was led away with gyves upon his 
wrists — or if not exactly gyves, exceedingly 
uncomfortable pieces of strong coird — ^while 
Belinda trailed behind, protesting loudly that 
she would go to jail if they would only set him 
free. 

The reposeful offices of Thomas Tubbs and 
Co., the private room with its air of dignified 
dinginess, the respectful clerks just beyond 
the mahogany door — all these things did in- 
deed seem a very long way off; more as if 
they had existed in another life than half a 
year ago. Mr. Tubbs's one consolation as he 
trudged along was the conviction that no one 
from that other life would ever know. 



CHAPTER IV 



CAPTIVITY 



Thus it was that Mr. Tubbs encountered the 
lady whom he had come to seek. Sylvia saw 
this dismal procession as she went across from 
the tomato houses to the office of the nursery 
garden, and she at first naturally failed to 
recognise in the bound and battered individual 
with a rapidly-colouring black eye and a weep- 
ing female attendant the spruce Mr. Thomas 
Tubbs of the Eldorado Boarding House. 

But something vaguely familiar about the 
hopeless hang of Belinda's skirt arrested her 
attention. Gould there be two skirts in Eng- 
land that had so entirely given up the game? 
She looked closer, and perceived a likeness to 
Mr. Tubbs on the side where that gentleman's 
undamaged eye glared impotently on his cap- 
tor. But though a young woman of rather un- 
usual balance and clear-sightedness, she still 
could not believe her senses. So putting her 
hand to her forehead she murmured: "Now 
it's people I see. They said I was overdoing 
it, when I saw raspberry canes on the walls 

89 
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after I got to bed. But why Mr. Tubbs and 
Belinda?" Then she heard her own name 
wailed forth by the owner of the skirt. 

"Oh! Miss Sylvia! Oh! Save him! Save 
him! Send me to jail but not him. It was 
me as ate the strawberries." 

"Belinda! It really is you!" exclaimed Syl- 
via. Then she turned to Mr. Tubbs. "And 
you? Whatever has happened?" 

Mr. Tubbs instinctively struggled to raise 
his battered hat, but his fetters prevented him 
and he bowed instead. No words possible to 
the situation occurred to him. His mind was 
a blank. 

"Ah, would yer!" said his captor, seeing in 
Mr. Tubbs's efforts to be polite a desire to 
escape. 

"Brown!" cried Sylvia, aghast. "What on 
earth are you doing with this gentleman?" 

"Taking him to the office, according to in- 
structions, for stealing strawberries," said the 
man in a surly tone. 

"Nonsense!" said Sylvia. "There has been 
some mistake. You must let him go at once." 

^^And for assault," continued the man dog- 
gedly. "He can't deny that." He gave Mr. 
Tubbs a slight nudge. "You don't deny that, 
do yer?" 
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Either the nudge or Sylvia's presence re- 
vived Mr. Tubbs a little: he glanced round 
with his one good eye and responded warmly: 

"I do not. And what's more, if I had my 
hands free I would do it again." 

"Steady on, there," said the two other gar- 
deners, who did not seem to care much for the 
job ; and they murmured to the man in charge: 
"After all, it wasn't him as eat the straw- 
berries; it was the girl. You can't help what 
a female does : nobody can. Say you have got 
face-ache — it's no use a-venting your face-ache 
on him." But this unanswerable argument 
f oimd no favour with the swollen-cheeked cap- 
tor, and Belinda again began to express her 
willingness to go to jail for an unlimited period 
while Mr. Tubbs relapsed into dumb despair. 
Sylvia stared at him and looked deeply 
tJioughtfuL At last she said to the man: 
"Will you allow me to have a private word 
with this gentleman? I promise faithfully not 
to release him." 

"Can't be done. He's a desprit creature. 
Just look at him," said the man. 

"Come, you're a bit 'ard, Jim," said the 
other two. "Let the lass talk to him a minute 
if she likes, as she's known him before. It 
won't do you no harm." 
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"I pledge my honour,'* began Mr. Tubbs, 
when he suddenly realised that his word of 
honour went for nothing. It was a strange 
and most uncomfortable experience, as if he 
found suddenly that what he had always 
thought to be solid ground could move. It 
had on him, as on others, the demoralising ef- 
fect of an earthquake. "Miss Sylvia, you must 

be aware " he broke oflF. ''The situation 

arose from Belinda picking a few strawberries. 
She meant no harm. But this man was most 
insulting." 

"I see," said Sylvia, "and you went for 
him?" 

"Not exactly," said Mr. Tubbs. "It— it 
sort of happened, if you can understand such 
a thing?" 

"I can understand right enough. What I 
can't understand is it happening to you," said 
Sylvia candidly: and she moved quite close, 
whispering: "Have you any money on you?" 

"Yes: but I can't get at it." 

"Where is it?" 

"In my left waistcoat-pocket." 

"Oh !" Immediately he felt the quick fin- 
gers in his pocket. "May I take what I want?** 

"By all means." 

Belinda eyed Sylvia suspiciously. These 
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wicked men had wounded her hero: was this 
girl now trying to rob him? She prepared to 
employ her nails no less valiantly than any 
follower of old his bow and arrow. 

"You leave the gentleman's pockets alone. 
YouVe no business in 'em. A gentleman's 
pockets is private," she said. 

"Go awayl" said Mr. Tubbs. "Miss Sylvia 
is trying to help us." 

Belinda retreated a pace or two, holding 
herself ready to fly to the rescue if necessary, 
while Sylvia turned to the gardener who had 
captured Mr. Tubbs and said ingratiatingly: 
"May I speak to you for a moment, please? 
I wish to explain. I promise you Mr. Tubbs 
shall not move from this spot." 

"I aren't to be bought off if that's what 
you mean," said tKe man, eyeing the notes 
just showing between her slim thumb and fin- 
ger. 

No. No. Of course not," said Sylvia. 
It is only that there has been a most regret- 
table mistake all round, for which Mr. Tubbs 
is very sorry indeed." Mr. Tubbs here mak- 
ing a restive movement, she paused, and then 
went on hastily: "The whole thing has been 
owing to your intense devotion to duty — ^we 
know that. But I may tell you that Mr. 
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Tubbs is a friend of mine and the girl who took 
the fruit is a poor servant who has never seen 
a strawberry bed before. He only wishes to 
offer you each a pound as a token of his regret 
that — that . . ." Sylvia's eloquence failed for 
the moment, "that he hit out by mistake." 

There was a pause, then one of the men said 
casually : "A gentleman as gives another gen- 
tleman one for himself by mistake and says 
he's sorry, is a gentleman, to my way o' think- 
ing. I don't see as anybody can do more. I'm 
all for fair play, I am." 

"So'm I," said the other onlooker. "No 
good bearing malice, as I can see on. It's 
Brown's toothache that makes him feel his 
conscience so strong-like." 

"And the poor girl," urged Sylvia, "had 
no idea she was doing anything wrong." 

"It's a cruel thing to get a poor girl into 
trouble for a thing like that," said one man. 

"So it is," said the other. 

The original captor began to weaken under 
this pressure of argimtient from his pals and 
scratched his head morosely. 

"Well, I suppose we may overlook it this 
time. On'y I wish it to be understood as the 
money has nothing to do with my decision." 
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"Certainly not. No one could think that," 
said Sylvia earnestly. 

"All right. You may undo his hands then. 
I shan't/' said the man with a final assertion 
of independence. 

So Mr. Tubhs was liberated, on the distinct 
understanding that he retired from the garden 
at once and restrained Belinda from touching 
a single strawberry on the way. But even 
then his difficulties were not solved, only ameli- 
orated: he was still dismally conscious of a 
vacuum where lunch should be, while Belinda 
was almost equally empty. 

"I do not know how to thank you," he said 
to Sylvia. Then he added : "I must not tres- 
pass further on your time, now, though. Can 
you direct me to an inn?" 

"Yes," said Sylvia, candidly, glancing from 
Mr. Tubbs's already green and yellow eye to 
his deplorable follower whose face was smeared 
with strawberry juice and tears, "I could teU 
you the way to the inn aU right. But I very 
much doubt if the landlady would take you 
in as you are now." 

"Not take " began Mr. Tubbs; then he 

became aware of his eye and the rent in his 
trousers' knee. "I see your meaning," he said 
drearily. 
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"But what are we going to do if nobody'll 
have us?" bleated Belinda. "Me feet's ready- 
to drop oflF. Are we to walk and walk and 
walk for ever and ever?" At which wander- 
ing-Jew-like picture her feelings overcame her 
and she wept again, her emotional side being 
altogether disorganised by the events of the 
past twenty-four hours. 

"Well," said Sylvia, "I suppose you must 
sit down sometime." And she stood frowning 
and considering the problem. "Look here, 
I must ask to leave early and come with you, 
I don't do it once in a blue moon, so they're 
sure to let me; and I can take you to the inn 
myself." 

"Miss Sylvia," said Mr. Tubbs, earnestly, 
"I shall never forget this kindness on your 
part, never!" 

"Oh, that's all right," said Sylvia, going 
away up the path. 

While she was absent asking for the re- 
quired permission, Mr. Tubbs had time to re- 
flect on the strange doings of fate which caused 
him to be dependent for his acceptance at a 
fifth-rate village inn on a slangy young lady 
whose nether garment was not a skirt. Be- 
linda also watched the neat figure in breeches 
and incipient jealousy caused her to remark: 
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"I don't know how any decent young woman 
can come out in them things. I wouldn't be 
found dead in them." 

"Behnda,'" interposed Mr. Tubbs sternly, 
awaking from his hopeless torpor to a sense 
of what she was saying, "she has extricated 
us frcon a most painful and ridiculous posi- 
tion." 

"Tell me this, 'ow should you like to see me 
in britches?" said Belinda emotionally. 

Mr. Tubbs, however, was spared further dis- 
cussion by the re-appearance of Sylvia, and 
the three began to walk at a good pace in the 
direction of the village. * At first Belinda kept 
up with the other two, because she was deter- 
mined not to be out of it, but soon she lagged 
behind as usual and Mr. Tubbs was able to 
explain the situation more fully than he could 
do in her hearing. To his intense relief Sylvia 
was at once ready with a solution. 

"I know of a situation that will suit her 
exactly. She is a good worker, as I know, 
and I can give her a character. We will stop 
at that red house you see on the right just in 
front of us, and I will tell Miss Harwood at 
once. Then I will come out and fetch Belinda 
in. She had better dip her handkerchief into 
that ditch and give her face a polish, while you 
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. . ." She paused, looked at him comprehen- 
sively and concluded in a business-like tone: 
"You had better hide behind those hawthorn 
bushes." 

Having thus issued her orders she ran into 
the pleasant little red house, leaving Mr. Tubbs 
and Belinda to carry them out. It was a pite- 
ous sight — ^had any one been there to see — 
to view Mr. Tubbs himself dipping the hand- 
kerchief in the stream, after rescuing Belinda 
from total immersion, and then hiding behind 
the hawthorns. 

After a short time — Sylvia was apt to do 
things in a short time — she emerged and joined 
Mr. Tubbs behind the hedge. 

"Will your friend take Belinda?" he said 
anxiously: for the prospect of being immedi- 
ately rid of his responsibility seemed almost 
too good to be true. 

"Yes. She's been without a servant for 
three months. She'd take Beelzebub if he 
could wash up and wear a cap and apron," 
replied Syjvia in the same tone. "And Miss 
Harwood is a kind old thing." 

"Belinda!" caUed Mr. Tubbs aloud. "Miss 
Sylvia has got a good place for you, where you 
can go at once. Your box will be sent up from 
the station." 
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"Shall I be able to keep Gingy?" said 
Belinda, looking anxiously from one face to 
the other. 

"Well, that's just the difficulty," said Syl- 
via. "Miss Harwood has Persians herself and 
she simply won't hear of Gingy." 

"Then I aren't going," said Belinda flatly. 

Sylvia sought an argument. "Look here," 
she said, "I am sure you are grateful to Mr. 
Tubbs?" 

"I'd go through fire and water for him," 
said Belinda eagerly. "He's behaved to me 
like a real gentleman, he has. I shan't never 
forget it to me dying day." 

"Very well then. You will be placing him 
in a very awkward position indeed if you don't 
take this situation. He won't know what on 
earth to do with you. You see that, Belinda?" 

"I can't let Gingy be left to pine to death 
or get behaved bad to," said Belinda desper- 
ately. 

"Nobody could wish such a thing. I'll take 
Gingy with me. She shall live in a comfort- 
able outhouse where you can come and see her 
whenever you like. I can't have her indoors 
because my mother doesn't like cats," added 
Sylvia to Mr. Tubbs in parenthesis. "They 
have the same effect on her as mushrooms. I 
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think I told you about that? But the cat can 
remain in our stable and Belinda can come and 
see it when she likes. Now, Belinda, how does 
that suit you?" 

"I'll take the place," said Belinda, pressing 
her lips together and holding her cat towards 
Mr. Tubbs. "Herel Take her away I Walk 
on with her as fast as you can. Cover her eyes 
up with your pocket-handkercher . . ." 

Belinda broke off, and began to trudge 
heavily towards the red house, followed by 
Sylvia, while Mr. Tubbs went round the cor- 
ner carrying Gingy, who tried hard to scratch 
him, with all the feelings of a man who has 
torn an innocent child from its mother's arms. 
After a few minutes, he heard Sylvia's voice 
hailing him and turned round to await her. 

"I don't know how to thank " he began 

again. 

"Miss Harwood doesn't either," interrupted 
Sylvia, laughing. "So I'm all right. But 
what about you?" 

"Ah!" With Sylvia's words the real prob- 
lem which had been obscured by Belinda now 
swept back upon him and he almost groaned 
aloud. "I am indeed in a position of great 
difficulty. Miss Sylvia," he said. "I scarcely 
know how to express myself without offence." 
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"Go on," encouraged Sylvia, "I can bear 
a good lot/' 

"The fact of the lady being a near relative 
of yours first emboldened me to approach 
you," pursued Mr. Tubbs agitatedly. "I felt 
that it would be impossible to discuss so deli- 
cate a matter with any one outside the family. 
And yet being in the family makes it all the 
more difficult, if you know what I mean?" 

"I do not," said Sylvia frankly. "Is it 
Auntie you are talking about? And does she 

know you came here when you " Sylvia 

was unable to suppress a chuckle, "when you 
eloped with Belinda and Gingy?" 

"No! No I" said Mr. Tubbs. "She— the 
fact is, we came away in her absence. It 
seemed better. I wanted to spare her any pos- 
sible embarrassment." 

"I see," said Sylvia, suppressing the next 
chuckle. After a brief pause she continued, as 
man to man : "Now, look here, Mr. Tubbs. I 
can't help you unless I know the truth, can I ? 
You thought she was going to marry you, and 
you ran away when she went to Leeds for the 
day." 

"Certainly not," said Mr. Tubbs warmly, 
"at least. . . . She went to Leeds, and I did 
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leave Eldorado on that day, but that has noth- 
ing to do with the real facts of the matter." 

"Then I fail to understand the situation," 
said Sylvia. 

"You naturally would. I am now coming 
to the point," said Mr. Tubbs, still more agi- 
tated and very red in the face. "I came away 
owing to a conversation which took place the 
evening before my departure. Mrs. Rainf ord 
told me in confidence that some malicious gos- 
sip was going on in the boarding-house about 
her and myself. It distressed her very much, 
as you may imagine. And to me the idea of 
having blackened the fair fame of an unpro- 
tected widow lady who had to earn her own 
living was terrible — terrible! I have never 
been so upset in my life. After a sleepless 
night, I decided that my best course was to 
leave at once and remove any possible ground 
for further gossip. She appeared to blame 
Belinda in some way for all that had occurred, 
and the unfortunate girl turned up at my ho- 
tel late at night in a dreadful state of mind, 
and with no other asylima. You must see for 
yoiu-self that my position is truly painful." 

"Well, it is a pretty kettle of fish, I must 
own," acknowledged Sylvia. "But I don't see 
what I can do." 



"\ 
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"I was wondering if you could possibly be 
so kind as to go over to Cliffborough and ex- 
plain matters to Mrs. Rainf ord. I did not see 
at the moment the complexion my conduct 
might afterwards bear, and it distresses me 
beyond words to know that a lady from whom 
I received endless kindnesses should misjudge 
my motives as she may do. I left her house 
without saying farewell and took with me a 
maidservant — she cannot be expected to un- 
derstand my motives without some explana- 
tion." Here Mr. Tubbs paused, winded by his 
own eloquence, and glanced anxiously out of 
his serviceable eye at Sylvia. 

That young woman, however, made no re- 
ply for the moment, but walked on a few steps 
in deep thought. At last she lifted her head 
as one who has made a decision. 

"Mr. Tubbs," she said, "the whole point 
is this: do you or do you not wish to marry 
Auntie?" 

"Any man would be honoured. . . . She 
has no feeling of that kind for me I am quite 
sure. . . . There has been nothing of that na- 
ture . . ." stanmiered Mr. Tubbs. 

"But do you, or do you not?" persisted tiie 
inexorable Sylvia. 
• "Then, to put it plainly — ^though I am quite 
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sure she feels just the same about me — ^I do 
not," answered Mr. Tubbs. 

"Ah I Now we are getting at it," said 
Sylvia. "Well, in that ease, I should strongly 
advise you to leave explanations alone, even 
explanations by proxy. Many a man has 
started to explain to a woman why he couldn't 
marry her and found himself at the altar rails 
before he'd really finished what he had to say. 
I like Auntie all right, but I've taken rather 
a special fancy to you because you're such an 
old Arcadian, if you don't mind my saying so ; 
and my advice imder the circs is to let sleeping 
dogs lie." 

"I have — I have perhaps scarcely been can- 
did with you," said Mr. Tiibbs, touched by 
this address. "I ought not to conceal that fact 
that I did — er — on one occasion if not more, 
behave to Mrs. Rainford as — as — as, in short, 
I should not have behaved to my sister Susan. 
I may have unconsciously given a wrong im- 
pression. If I have unwittingly obtained the 
affections of a lady who has no man to pro- 
tect her, I ought to make what reparation is in 
my power." 

"At the cost of being tied for life to a woman 
you don't love?" said Sylvia. "That's rather 
a tall order, isn't it?" 
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Mr. Tubbs shook his head and walked on in 
silence until they came in sight of the inn, when 
Sylvia again spoke. 

"Look here, Mr. Tubbs," she said, "I know 
I can trust you, so I'm going to tell you some- 
thing I perhaps ought not; only I can't bear 
to think of you either marrying Auntie whom 
you don't want, or going about all your life 
with a load of guilt on your back like Christian 
on the cover of our Pilgrimfs Progress. You 
have a thin figure rather like his," she added, 
"which made me think of it. So here goes! My 
good man, Auntie tries it on with every well- 
off bachelor and widower that goes to the 
boarding-house. She has managed to get actu- 
ally engaged twice, but she has a fiendish tem- 
per and couldn't hold it in until after the wed- 
ding. The Old Home was the pub where she 
was barmaid, and Uncle took it after they were 
married — so's he could drink himself to death 
quicker, I expect. The photographs you no 
doubt saw were all taken after it was turned 
into a private house. Mother and the rest were 
vexed with me for going to Eldorado, but I 
would. As I told you before, I respect any 
woman who fights for a living and doesn't sit 
down in a lump waiting to get helped by her 
relatives. So now you know!' 
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"How can I ever . . . your confidence shall 
be sacred ... I don't know how to express 
. . ." murmured Mr. Tubbs. 

"Then don't express/' said Sylvia. "Let 
the beastly subject alone if you want to please 
me. You don't suppose I like to choose be- 
tween doing two horrid things. And now," 
she added in a different tone, "now for the 
landlady. We must find some lie about an 
accident for her. You'll need a good deal of 
explanation here." 

Mr. Tubbs's sense of gratitude, which had 
been almost too heavy, was somewhat lightened 
by this remark, though he felt it to be just. 
How just he did not know, imtil the interview 
was over, Sylvia had departed, and he found 
himself in the best bedroom upstairs. Then he 
saw his whole person in the long mirror of the 
wardrobe door. 

A slight groan broke from him. He sat 
down on the edge of the bed with his knees 
apart, his hands hanging loosely and his open 
eye gazing into space. He had always tried 
to do right. He had owed no man anything 
and obtained a good percentage on all he lent. 
And yet here he was, after four weeks' holiday, 
saddled with a lady's injiu-ed reputation, a 
street fight, the abduction of a maidservant 
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and the maintenance of a ginger cat. His one 
consolation at that moment was that Susan 
could never know. 

After some time a knock came at the door 
and Mr. Tubbs, clothed sprucely once more 
but with an aching head, answered the sum- 
mons. A stout, joUy-looking landlady, bear- 
ing a small piece of raw steak on a plate, bus- 
tled into the room without further ceremony. 

"Here," she said, holding up the damp mor- 
sel of red flesh, "you clap this to your eye and 
lie down a bit and you'll soon feel easier. As 
I says to my girl when I was cutting it off, 
a glass of beer often goes to the head on a hot 
day and nothing to be ashamed of. There's 
no call for Miss Sylvia to have made up such 
a tale about it as she did." 

"Madam," said Mr. Tubbs, "do I under- 
stand that you are attributing my — ^my inju- 
ries to intoxication?" 

"No, no," said the landlady, "we won't put 
it like that, sir. We'll call it what I said be- 
fore, a glass of beer too much and a step too 
little and down she goes! And from the look 
of you on a bumpy bit of road, I shpuld say." 

"Kindly leave " began Mr. Tubbs, when 

the combination of sun, emotion and fighting 
on an empty stomach caused the room to swim 
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round him and he sank down on the bed, clutch- 
ing his forehead. 

"There! There I" said the comfortable 
landlady, covering him with a light rug and 
placing the steak skilfully over his injured 
eye. "You don't want to mind me, sir. I'm 
used to things, I am. You just lie down and 
get a good sleep, and I'll have a nice bit of 
fowl and milk pudding ready for you against 
the time you get up." 

She lowered the blind over the open window 
as she left the room; Mr. Tubbs, despite the 
throbbing in his head, soon slept the sleep of 
exhausted nature. 



CHAPTER V 



THE DRAGON 



It was only the Green Dragon swinging on a 
sign-board over the inn doorway which Mr. 
Tubbs encountered; but if it had been a true 
dragon instead of that other untameable rep- 
tile, a wild scandal which gets a chance of be- 
ing believed ; and if Mr. Tubbs had been seat- 
ed on a cracking tree branch just above its 
fire-breathing jaws, with his follower hidden 
behind an adjacent wall instead of comfortably 
installed in Miss Harwood's kitchen, he could 
not have felt very much more strange and un- 
comfortable than he did when he awakened 
in the inn bedroom about six o'clock. Still he 
was obliged to rise, go downstairs and eat his 
dinner, refusing strawberries with a feeling of 
physical upheaval. Towards the close of the 
meal the landlady bustled in, remarked cheer- 
fully that he was "all right now," and ap- 
peared unimpressed by the fact that he osten- 
tatiously drank water only. For the first time 
in his life Mr. Tubbs realised what those men 
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are up against who want to be good and start 
with a bad record. He caught a side glimpse, 
as it were, of the conditions surrounding a 
blemished reputation. The old whine — ^which 
he had always considered hypocritical — "I 
never had a chance," now began to have just 
a faint reality. He remembered a thin clerk 
with bow legs who had said those very words 
to him not very long ago, and began to think 
he would seek that clerk out sometime in or- 
der to make further inquiries. 

After a time, he went to bed but not to 
sleep: for an endless panorama of strawber- 
ries, Belindas, irate gardeners and yellow cats 
trailed achingly across his field of vision. To- 
wards daylight, however, he dropped into a 
profoimd slumber, and forgot for the time 
being all his cares. 

But very soon a dog barked near at hand, a 
cock saluted the rosy mom, the landlord sa- 
luted the dog in language of the same hue 
just underneajth Mr. Tubbs's window and the 
anxieties of another holiday day had begun. 
Mr. Tubbs heartily wished himself back among 
the slaves of the desk and coimter as he dressed. 
But when he had breakfasted and seen the 
flowery garden of the inn where he proposed 
to remain in seclusion until his eye was pre- 
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sentable, things took on a brighter aspect. 
With a shady tree, a deck chair and yester- 
day's newspaper he found himself not so bad- 
ly ofiF. After a while the country noises and 
the pure air and the smell of a sweet-briar 
hedge even roused in him faint feelings of en- 
joyment. Dim memories of Greeks and Ro- 
mans so circumstanced came back to him, and 
he saw himself a philosopher in a garden re- 
tu'ed from the busy mart to court serene re- 
flection. The sun fell pleasantly on his feet 
and avoided his head; he crossed one leg over 
the other, spread out his paper and was at 
peace with life. 

He must have dozed for a while, when the 
constant dragging of some sort of heavy rake 
on the other side of the thick hedge that di- 
vided him from the farmyard came dimly to 
his perceptions, but it did not in the least trou- 
ble him ; it was part of the bucolic concert pro- 
vided for his refreshment. He was even im- 
consciously disturbed by its ceasing, and looked 
up from his paper to see the owner of a pecu- 
liarly wide mouth and a battered felt hat gaz- 
ing at him over the top of the hedge. 

When Mr. Tubbs turned, there was a sud- 
den disappearance of the face and a stifled guf- 
faw from the farmyard. Slightly irritated. 
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he returned to his paper, but he was no sooner 
immersed in the previous day's money article 
than a shuffling sound caused him to look up 
again, the face was there as before, and the 
same explosion followed. This was distinctly 
objectionable. Mr. Tubbs rose from his seat, 
strode across the lawn as if it were the office 
floor and the owner of the face a cheeky office- 
boy, and looked over the hedge. 

"Good-morning," he said, with awful po- 
liteness, "may I inquire the cause of your hi- 
larity?" 

" Whatcher say ?" asked the man, and letting 
his lower jaw drop, he stared and stared at 
Mr. Tubbs. 

"I asked what was the cause of your hilar- 
ity?" repeated Mr. Tubbs, his colour rising. 

"I dunno know what you mean," said the 
man, beginning to rake again. 

"I mean, what were you laughing at?" said 
Mr. Tubbs, in a voice that would almost have 
caused the office-boy to faint on the spot. 

"You," said the man and bent to his rake 
once more. 

"I quite fail to understand why anything in 
my appearance," began Mr. Tubbs. Then, 
all at once, he remembered. "I suppose I am 
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not the first person you have seen with a black 
eye?" he concluded, rather feebly. 

" Tisn't that. IVe had 'em myself," said 

the man. "It's " he chuckled again, "its 

the black eye on you. Looks rare and funny, 
it does." And with that he went back to his 
raking. 

Mr. Tubbs returned also to his chair under 
the tree and resumed the money article. 
Meanwhile the man had also been thinking as 
he raked; perhaps he remembered the ques- 
tion of tips; perhaps he had a feeling heart; 
at any rate he looked over the hedge again. 

"Hi!" he said. "I didn't mean no offence, 
you know. On'y I'm such a lad for aught 
comic. Always was. Me gran'f ather was the 
same. Busted out, he did, if he saw aught 
comic, and couldn't stop hisself. It runs in 
oor family." Then he disappeared for good: 
his heavy footsteps went across the yard in 
the direction of the cowstable. 

For some minutes Mr. Tubbs sat very 
straight, with a high colour and a feeling of 
intense irritation. He had not been laughed 
at in his youth and it came very hard now. 
But little by little he calmed down under the 
soothing influences of the day. After all, a 
yokel was an example of character; he had 
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lived too much in one groove; it was well to 
widen one's views. This frame of mind be- 
came intensified when the pleasant landlady 
bustled up the path with the fresh newspaper, 
pausing a while to ask how Mr. Tubbs felt 
himself now, and giving her opinion that a 
week of this air would make a new man of 
him. "I like a gentleman that can forget he's 
over twenty-five," she said heartily, "but there 
have to be times when he gets reminded. 
You'll be all ready to go on the jaunt again 
after a fortnight at the Dragon, I bet a 
button." 

Mr. Tubbs replied in general terms that the 
day was fine, experiencing the strange sensa- 
tion of knowing he might not be believed on 
other matters, whatever he said, which was a 
change indeed, if change were what he sought 
on his wanderings. It made him feel cold, as 
if he had come out on a hiU top without an 
overcoat. 

Then the landlady said rather abruptly: 
"There's a gentleman to see you, sir," and re- 
tired down the path. 

Mr. Tubbs rose and looked inquiringly at 
his approaching visitor, who was a stout man 
with honest eyes, an earnest manner and a 
loose talkative mouth. 
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"Good-moming," said the man, holding out 
his hand and shaking that of Mr. Tubbs with 
the warmth of an old friend. "My name's 
Kettering. I am pleased to welcome you to 
our part of the world. I trust we shall become 
better acquainted." 

"You are very kind," murmured Mr. Tubbs, 
scenting the commission agent and wondering 
what was the man's line. 

"I am myself a new inhabitant, as one may 
say, having recently taken the grocer's shop 
in this village," pursued Mr. Kettering. "And 
I am trying very hard to carry on here the 
good work which I did in LeedT" 

"Quite natural," said Mr. Tubbs. 

"This being the case," continued Mr. Ket- 
tering, whose words came out in a steady, even 
flow like water out of a tap supplied from the 
mam which may run without visible agency 
for an unlimited period. "This being the case 
I saw to my letters, gave a few needed direc- 
tions to my young man and at once made it my 
business to come and call upon you. I " 

"Pardon me," interrupted Mr. Tubbs, "but 
I am not a householder, nor likely to be at 
present. I have no use whatever for groceries. 
I only tell you this to prevent waste of your 
valuable time." 
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"You mistake my object," said Mr. Ket- 
tering. "And as for my time, it is valuable, 
of course, but I do not begrudge it in the serv- 
ice of the cause I have at heart. Sir, I saw you 
in the distance last night. I have heard about 
your conflict yesterday in the gardens of " 

"Who told you?" said Mr. Tubbs indig- 
nantly, thinking of his three poimds and the 
implied pledge of secrecy. "The whole — er 
— affair was an accident; a regrettable acci- 
dent. I do not wish to refer to it again.'* 

"Mr. Tubbs," said Mr. Kettering, showing 
that instant familiarity with the surname 
which is the gift of successful public men, and 
including himself in his next remark because 
he knew that sheep on the wrong road should 
be led, not driven. "There will be many 
things you and I may wish to avoid reference 
to when we see St. Peter at the gate; but the 
subjects of conversation will not be of our 
choosing." 

Mr. Tubbs stared, but he was always defer- 
ential by instinct and long habit to any such 
allusions as this, so he said with rather an un- 
comfortable smile: "I suppose we are all in 
the same position there." 

"That's as it may be," said Mr. Kettering 
rather shortly, thinking perhaps that this was 
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carrying broad views rather too far; then he 
took a paper from his pocket and said in a 
more business-like way: "The point of my 
errand is this; we are having a temperance 
meeting in Hohnes-Eaton to-night, and we 
should be extremely grateful if you would 
give us a little address." 

"Mel" said Mr. Tubbs; then he added ener- 
getically, "I could not think of such a thing. 
No man in England, I venture to say, is more 
truly temperate than myself, and I honour 
you for your good motives; but I could not 
possibly do it." 

"Think again!" urged Mr. Kettering, pass- 
ing over the subject of Mr. Tubbs's temper- 
ance. "If you have never spoken in public, 
now is your time to start. I shall do most of 
the speaking myself — I usually find in some 
way that I am called upon to do so — and a 
brief speech from you is all that I ask." He 
glanced round the garden. "You sit here in 
comfort and luxury, but think of the others 
who awake next day to weeping wives and 
miserable homes. Do what you can for them. 
You know the temptation, and your sjmipathy 
should be great. I beg of you to do what I 
ask and so help to give a good start to our cam- 
paign." 
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Mr. Tubbs looked and felt disturbed. He 
had never been to a temperance meeting in his 
life, but he certainly possessed a great dislike 
to drunkenness and the misery so caused. He 
began to feel it might be his impleasant duty 
to do as he was requested. 

*'If you really think " he began; then 

his eye gave a twinge and he was conscious of 
intense relief: "I had forgotten my eye for 
the moment," he said. "I could not possibly 
appear in public with such an eye." 

Mr. Kettering leaned forward and tapped 
Mr. Tubbs on the knee. 

"My dear sir," he said impressively, "it is 
your eye we want." 

"Whatl" said Mr. Tubbs, startled a little, 
as if the stout gentleman before him had de- 
manded his head* on a charger. "You want 
my eye I" 

"Yes. Practice is better than precept. An 
object lesson goes further than any amount 
of talk. If, as you say, you have in your bet- 
ter moments the cause of temperance at heart, 
you. will not flinch from saying a few plain 
words of warning. Many a thief and ex- 
forger, Mr. Tubbs, has been converted and 
enabled — as I trust you will be to-night — to 
save men from sin by relating his own experi- 
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ences. You are obviously a man of breeding 

and property " Here Mr. Tubbs bowed, 

in a complete state of bewilderment — "and 
when you point to that eye saying what the 

drink brought you to yesterday, I think -" 

Mr. Kettering paused enthusiasticaUy : "Why, 
I shouldn't wonder if we roped in every man, 
woman and child in Holmes-Eaton.'* 

Mr. Tubbs stared, swallowed, and at last 
managed to articulate: "Sir, are you infer- 
ring that I was intoxicated ?'* But his voice 
lost firmness towards the end of his speech 
because, like an echo, there came across his 
mind the memory of a precisely similar re- 
mark made to the landlady the night before. 

"I fear there is no doubt of it, Mr. Tubbs," 
said Mr. Kettering in a grave and sympa- 
thetic voice. 

"But I assure you, I was as sober as you 
are," said Mr. Tubbs, working himself up into 
a state of great indignation. "I tell you so 
emphatically, and surely I must be the best 
judge." 

Mr. Kettering shook his head, looking with 
not unkindly pity at Mr. Tubbs. 

"You must forgive my saying that I have 
heard that tale before, Mr. Tubbs," he said. 
"I don't doubt your good faith, but it is a 
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little hallucination to which all intemperate 
men are subject." 

"Then you refuse to believe me?" said Mr. 
Tubbs rising. 

Mr. Kettering rose too and held out his 
hand. 

"Don*t let us put it like that," he replied. 
"Let us say that I see clearly, while your men- 
tal vision remains dimmed. I can only trust it 
may one day be illuminated. Good-day." 

Thus concluding, Mr. Kettering let fall his 
victim's limp and powerless hand and retired 
up the garden. 

Mr. Tubbs, left alone again under the trees, 
and having no previous experience whatever 
of the fashion — ^like that of an Eastern bazaar 
— ^in which any unusual piece of news flashes 
round a remote, rural community, was assailed 
by a sense of the uncanny which he had not 
experienced since the age of five, when a house- 
maid had talked to him about a ghost with- 
out a head. Then he had suspected every 
mouse of being a supernatural visitor and 
thought the eye of the "Old Man" — ^whoever 
the "Old Man" was — could see through the 
dining-room wall if he stole a lump of sugar ; 
now the mythical Old Man seemed to be on 
his track again, maliciously distorting every- 
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thing he said and did. As in childhood's days, 
under pressure from the higher powers, he 
had in the end ahnost believed that he did 
steal a lump of sugar, though he knew he 
hadn't ; so now he began almost to wonder if he 
had been drunk and disorderly. 

But the companionship of Susan combined 
with a business training had long ago given 
him power to suppress that unused side of his 
nature, and he soon began to look at things 
from a commonsense point of view. A week 
more, at longest, he meditated, would see him 
safely away from Holmes-Eaton for ever, and 
it was foolish to trouble himself about the se- 
ries of ridiculous misunderstandings which had 
injured his reputation in this small village. In 
his childhood he had finally come to see that he 
was better than other little boys, and he had 
kept something of the same feeling into middle 
age. So he returned once more to his money 
article with a fairly quiet mind. 

But there was an easy come-and-go about 
the Green Dragon garden which Mr. Tubbs 
could no more limit than Canute the waves on 
the English strand. He had to sit in his deck 
chair and let them come on. Even before he 
had got down to the end of that column he 
was again addressed by name; and looking 
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somewhat impatiently romid, he saw the child 
who had told him of Sylvia's whereabouts on 
the previous afternoon. Sighing, he hoisted 
himself from his seat, for, though abbreviated 
as to petticoat, this was a member of the sex 
which Mr. Tubbs regarded from the stand- 
point of a man who is sure all the angels are 
female. 

"How do you do?" he said heavily, being 
unaccustomed to children. "Pray sit down I" 

"I say! Doesn't your eye look awful!" ex- 
claimed the yoimg person ; and she added, bub- 
bling with lauffhter: "I've heard about you 
fighting! TheTHlilk-^irl told us." 

"I had ample provocation," said Mr. Tubbs, 
at last bidding good-bye to the project of keep- 
ing anything secret from anybody in this 
strange place. 

"Well," said the child, "what I've reaUy 
come about is the yellow cat. It's got away!" 

"Got away!" said Mr. Tubbs — and despite 
his sympathy with Belinda in her loss, a sense 
of exquisite relief spread over him. Here, at 
any rate, was one thing less to grapple with. 
"How did it get away?" he continued, feign- 
ing a decent anxiety. 

"Well, the fact is, I left the door open," 
said Elizabeth — ^her name was Elizabeth. 
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"That's why I had to come and tell you myself. 
Mary made me." 

"Ah!" said Mr. Tubbs, almost surprised to 
hear this terrible child acknowledge any au- 
thority. "And who is Mary?" 

"The sister next to Sylvia: Sylvia's the eld- 
est. Mary cooks and looks after the house. 
Mother says they both do the things they do 
do, because they were called that. Do you 
think so, Mr. Tubbs?" 

"The cat may come back," said Mr. Tubbs, 
waiving psychological questions. "I am sorry 
to have caused Mrs. Rainford any annoyance 
in the matter." 

"Oh, Mother never saw the cat. Sylvia 
looked after that," said Elizabeth. "But my 
word, you mustn't call her Mrs. Raiftford, or 
you'll get into trouble. Everybody about here 
calls her Mrs. Oswald, because Father's name 
was Oswald, you see, and she simply hates the 
name of Rainford." 

"Indeed!" said Mr. Tubbs; he was in fact 
at a loss for any further reply. 

"The Mrs. Rainford you boarded with was 
the wife of the eldest son, though she's younger 
than Mother; and Mother simply can't stand 
her," pursued Elizabeth. "If you mention her 
it makes Mother turn quite queer like mush- 
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rooms and cats do. Mother has a peculiarly 
sensitive nature, Mr, Tubbs." And the ear- 
nest little face turned to him showed that this 
odious infant at least thought a great deal of 
"Mother," and was anxious to explain her 
properly to a stranger. 

"I see," said Mr. Tubbs, really unable to see 
anything at all, excepting that Mrs. Oswald 
Rainford must be a very odd person. 

"Well," said Elizabeth — she had a great 
habit of beginning her remarks with that 
word — "Well, I think I must be going. Then 
you don't really mind about the cat, I can tell 
Mary?" 

"Of course I am very sorry," Mr. Tubbs 
hastened to say, talking down to his audience. 
"Poor little pussy 1 I wonder where she is 



now? 



?" 



Um !" said Elizabeth with a malicious grin. 
"You're very sorry, aren't you? Sylvia said 
you would be. But anyway, that's your and 
Sylvia's business, not mine. Oh! and Sylvia 
said I was to ask you to come up to tea this 
afternoon. It's Saturday, and Sylvia will be 
at home. She wants to speak to you about that 
queer little servant you brought with you from 
Cliffborough." 
"Belinda! What's the matter now?'* said 
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Mr. Tubbs. But he saw no way of escape, 
for he could not ask a young lady to visit him 
at an inn, and common decency forced him 
to shoulder his own responsibility again. "If 
the ladies don't mind my appearance I shall 
have great pleasure in walking up this after- 
noon," he concluded. 

"Shall you?" remarked Elizabeth, eyeing 
him doubtfully. "You don't really look as 
if you expected to enjoy yourself. We shan't 
lock you up in the stable like Gingy or any- 
thing of that sort, you know. We don't live 
in a moving picture. I only wish we did. I 
should simply love to jump over railings and 
run up and down streets at the rate they do, 
shouldn't you, Mr. Tubbs?" 

"Delightful. . . . That is ... I really 
must beg you to excuse me," said Mr. Tubbs 
putting his hand to his throbbing brow, "but 
my headache is coming on again." 

*'AhI The milk-girl said you would have a 
rare head on you this morning, she betted," 
commented Elizabeth, shaking her head sym- 
pathetically. "At your age an' all," she said. 
"But," she cast a glance at the top of his head, 
"I don't think you look so very old. Cheer 
up I We have a man in Holmes-Eaton, more 
than ninety, without any hair at all." 
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With which delicate consolation, she retired 
through the same gap in the hedge which had 
admitted her to the garden, only pausing to 
wave her hand and shout as she disappeared: 
"See you at four o'clock!" 

Mr. Tubbs, left to himself, was a prey to 
distressing reflections. He did not like the 
idea of facing a party of strange ladies with a 
black eye, and their connection with Eldorado 
made it doubly distasteful, for the very name 
of that boarding-house, the beginning of all 
his misfortunes, produced in him, when it 
floated across his mind, the nauseating eflFect 
of a whiff of the engine-room on a sea-sick 
traveller. He was strongly tempted — ^most 
strongly tempted — ^to pack his suit-case, pay 
his bill and turn his back on this place for 
evermore. But unfortimately, there was Be- 
linda. He could not leave Sylvia saddled 
with the responsibility of that girl and that 
cat (though the cat for the moment had hap- 
pily vanished) without waiting a few days to 
see how matters turned out. He also felt that 
he owed some explanation to the mother of 
Sylvia. 

But as he trampled along towards Foxfield 
Manor he meditated bitterly that there was 
one thing at least which he and the owner had 
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in common, and that was a dislike for the name 
of Rainford, while the very sparrows on the 
hedgerows seemed to call out: "Black eyel 
Black eye 1" mocking at him in his misery. He 
longed for pavements and crowds and the com- 
parative seclusion of a London street with 
all his heart. There the sparrows had learned 
the reposeful indifference that comes of liv- 
ing always in a crowd. 



CHAPTER VI 



THE LADY 



Thus Mr. Tubbs plodded along thinking of 
the past, and so wrapt in contemplation that 
he failed to observe how a field path merged 
into a garden wilderness and thence open upon 
shorter grass studded with iron hoops. He 
was only brought to an awful realisation of 
this by catching his foot in the first one, stum- 
bling. and then righting himself in front of a 
group of people under a large cedar. For a 
moment there was silence — ^as much silence, 
Mr. Tubbs wearily thought as there ever is 
in the country — and the only sound came from 
a bird in the branches shrilling maliciously 
once more: "Black eyel Black eye I" 

Mr. Tubbs instantly saw himself as a huge 
eye walking across an open lawn supported 
only by pigmy legs in neat blue serge — ^the 
rest of him, including his voice, seeming to 
have gone somewhere else. It was so much 
more like a nightmare than anything real, that 
he half expected to wake up with undigested 
pickles on his chest. This impression was 
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deepened by the group of ladies and the one 
gentleman also appearing to be all bulging 
eyes from which streamed out beams of light 
towards his quivering person. At last a fe- 
male voice released him from the spell. 

"Mr. Tubbs, I presume?" 

He bowed, breathed deeply, removed his 
hat, and became conscious that his eye was 
somehow growing less and the rest of him at- 
taining a more natural size. 

1 gather I am addressing Mrs. Rainford?" 

'Mrs. Oswald Rainford," said the tallish, 
slimmish, dark-eyed lady near the tea-pot, ris- 
ing; and from her expression Mr. Tubbs be- 
came uncomfortably aware that he had, in the 
moment of first meeting, produced the unfor- 
tunate effect spoken of by Elizabeth. 

"Ah I I remember ... I greatly regret 
. • ." said Mr. Tubbs, relapsing into a state 
of nightmare again. 

"No doubt I am a very foolish woman," 
said Mrs. Oswald, speaking with unconscious 
truth and half closing her eyes. 

Mr. Tubbs mimnured something; Mrs. Os- 
wald motioned him to a seat. Then she pro- 
ceeded, without making the slightest allusion 
to the cat, Sylvia, Belinda, or the ostensible 
cause of his visit, to discuss herself. "You 
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must please forgive me/* she said, suddenly 
smiling upon him with a very diarming ex- 
pression, "but I possess a most uncomfort- 
ably sensitive mind. I simply can't bear to 
speak of an}i:hing that has unpleasant associa- 
tions. It produces a physical sensation of 
pricking all over, combined with a touch of 
sea-sickness: and no one would bring that on, 
voluntarily, would they? And no doctor can 
do anything for me. But I have found a cure 
at last, Mr. Tubbs. I just avoid painful top- 
ics. Therefore, as the name of Rainford has 
most unhappy associations, owing to litigation 
and so on, which naturally took place under 
our surname, I avoid that. I believe Elizabeth 
mentioned this to you, and I like strangers to 
quite understand that my dislike of the name 
signifies no disrespect to my husband. I loved 
him dearly. But when you realise that most of 
our fortune went in mushrooms, and that he 
invented a new variety which ruined us, caUed 
Rainford's Millionfold, you will perhaps be 
able to sympathise?" 

"Certainly. Oh yes! Quite," said Mr. Tubbs 
dizzily. Was she mad or was she only mod- 
em? In any case he felt sorry for Sylvia. 

"So," concluded Mrs. Oswald, sitting down 
and smiling again, first on him, and then on 
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the assembled party, "we fix our minds on 
pleasant thoughts here. If we think happily, 
we are happy: I am sure you agree with me?" 

Mr. Tubbs, painfully conscious of the Rec- 
tor, the Rector's wife, and a selection of mid- 
dle-aged ladies, all looking at him with veiled 
curiosity, said — "Yes, he did; most certainly 
he did,'* without having the faintest idea what 
he was talking about. 

"So nice to find we think in conunon," said 
Mrs. Oswald. "We must continue our inter- 
esting talk later. And in the meantime allow 
me to introduce you to our Rector, Mr. Trevel- 
yan, and Mrs. Trevelyan. The Rector and I 
do not always see eye to . . ." Here she fal- 
tered a moment, glancing at Mr. Tubbs and 
feeling any reference to eyes best avoided in 
the interests of happiness; but continued al- 
most immediately, "still we remain excellent 
friends, don't we. Rector?" 

A portly, pleasant gentleman replied with 
cordiality that they did, and Mr. Tubbs was 
accommodated with a seat. 

Mrs. Oswald meanwhile continued to pour 
out tea and to talk a very great deal about a 
very little, bringing out a few old truths as if 
she herself had fetched them from the bottom 
of the well and endured a great deal in doing 
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it, and adorning them with a vast deal of ncm- 
sense which sounded full of meaning until you 
began to try and find out what it did mean. 
As Mr. Tubbs listened, he could not umder- 
stand how such a mother could have such chil- 
dren as the two he had already seen, and in- 
deed the young Rainf ords were a striking ex- 
ample of the scientific fact that two substances 
united may produce surprising results. Cer- 
tainly no father and mother could be more un- 
like each other than Mr. and Mrs. Oswald 
Rainf ord, but that diflFerence was as nothing 
compared with the diflFerence between them 
and their oflFspring. 

But Mr. Tubbs fortunately did not know 
that Mrs. Rainford had been speaking of him 
before he came, and that she had then begged 
the assembled company to fix their minds on 
the good in him so as, in a way, to induce a 
sort of 'forcing process on that better side of 
his character. They must so surround him 
with loving and beautiful thoughts that the 
very word whisky died put of his vocabulary 
for want of nourishment. 

"Whatever he has done," she said, "we can 
help him by being kind." . . . And there, no 
doubt, you had the secret of people who knew 
her well being able to listen without annoyance 
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to Mrs. Oswald's foolish conversation. Per- 
haps, too, it was that quality in the whole fam- 
ily which bound them together and made them 
understand each other so well in spite of their 
diflFerences; certainly Sylvia had proved her 
possession of this characteristic in her beha- 
viour to Mr. Tubbs and Belinda. 

At the present moment she was playing ten- 
nis with her sister Mary and a couple of young 
men while the others had tea. The elders 
round the hostess chatted, ate Mary's cakes 
and enjoyed the fine air under the trees, and 
there was a growing disposition among them • 
to believe that Mr. Tubbs had been maligned. 
The Rector was no mean judge of men, hav- 
ing served his time in a big London parish, 
and to him the idea of Mr. Tubbs, drunken 
and brawling, seemed absolutely incredible. 
He communicated this conclusion to Mrs. Os- 
wald when handing cake, and she beamed up 
at him with a really very charming smile. "See 
what beautiful thoughts can accomplish, my 
dear Rector," she murmured. 

"But he never did it. There's nothing to 
think about'' persisted the Rector. 

Mrs. Oswald beamed more charmingly than 



ever. 



I know you agree with me in all essentials, 
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my dear friend/' she said, "though you won't 
own it. You are as glad as I am, that we have 
already spread round this dear man an atmos- 
phere of purity and goodn««.» 

"But he didn't want " urged the Rector, 

when the buzz of conversation suddenly 
dropped and nothing more could be said at the 
moment. 

However every one was so pleasant that 
Mr. Tubbs began to forget all about his eye, 
and the latent gallantry which had lain dor- 
mant for so many years, and had first stirred 
in the fresh air of freedom at Eldorado, now 
began to revive again. He began to be con- 
scious that he could, if he chose, make him- 
self really agreeable to the ladies. He ex- 
changed sympathetic views on public matters 
with the Rector. He promised the Rector's 
wife — ^who would have begged of an angel on 
the way up if she could have got at him — ^to 
subscribe to the Nursing Fund. He had, in 
fact, a modest success, and was far indeed from 
realising that the present company had been 
called together by urgent note at 10 a.m. to 
assist in his salvation. No furthest dream that 
he was the principal figure of a "rescue" party 
assailed his mind when he rose with quite 
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youthful alacrity in order to greet Sylvia as 
she came across the lawn. 

"I am glad," she said heartily, "that you 
were able to turn up after all, Mr. Tubbs.** 

"Jolly sporting of you," said Kenny, mak- 
ing veiled reference to Mr. Tubbs's eye, which 
really seemed now less a stigma than in some 
strange way a claim to special consideration. 

"I can never thank Miss Sylvia enough for 
inviting me," said Mr. Tubbs, smiling at them 
both; and indeed they were very pleasant to 
look upon in their white tennis dress, with 
their clear-eyed strength and vigour. Then 
he addressed Kenny more particularly : 

"When did you arrive in Holmes-Eaton?" 

"Only to-day, mid-day," said Kenny. "I 
came rather unexpectedly." 

"The fact is," added Sylvia, not lowering 
her voice at all, "he has been cut off with a 
shilling -because he would come. I told you 
his father and mother didn't approve of me, 
and as Kenny failed in his exam, at Cambridge 
they were in a position to deliver an ultimatum. 
You see he has only tweuty pounds of his own 
and you can't do much with that, can you, Mr. 
Tubbs?" 

"I suppose not," said Mr. Tubbs. "I am 
exceedingly sorry." 
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"My own fault," said Kenny. "I rotted 
about at Cambridge when I ought to have been 
working. I was more interested in mechanics 
than in my own subject. I simply hate Greek. 
Rotten language, I call it." 

"Surely not," said Mr. Tubbs, instinctively 
horrified at the blasphemy. "But what are 
you going to do, if I may ask ?" 

Kenny looked at Sylvia. For the first time 
in Mr. Tubbs's experience of him he appeared 
a little embarrassed, and Sylvia looked at him. 
Then she said : 

"The fact is, Mr. Tubbs, we are going to 
get married. Kenny can get a job in the 
garden where I work, because he is strong and 
knows a good bit about gardening already. 
Then he can do his inventing in the evening 
while I cook for the, next day. We shall get 
on like a house afire." 

Mrs. Oswald looked round, very sharply for 
her. 

"What's this?" she said. "I have heard 
nothing of these plans before." 

"We had not made them until an hour ago," 
said Sylvia. "But it's all quite simjile. After 
all, marrying is a most private matter between 
the two people concerned, and nobody else 
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has a right to butt in. That's what we are go- 
el ing to teach Kenny's father." 

"It will be very uncomfortable," said the 
Rector. 

"There must be pioneers," said Sylvia, and 
for the first time Mr. Tubbs detected an echo 
of her mother in her voice. "Pioneers are al- 
ways uncomfortable. Not that we expect to 
be. It's not what we have, it's how we feeh 
isn't it, Mother?" 

Mrs. Oswald hesitated, glanced round the 
waiting circle and rose to the height demanded 
by her theories. 

"Yes, dears," she said, directing towards 
each of the young people in turn her wonderful 
smile. "I am proud of your decision." But 
weak human nature suddenly resuming its 
sway, she added in a relieved tone: "But 
there's nowhere for you to live. After all, peo- 
ple are not like birds. You must have a roof 
over your heads." 

"Yes," said Sylvia briskly, "I've thought 
that all out. Old Mrs. Watson at the Barn 
Cottage is always crying because she's so lone- 
ly. She ought to live with her grandchildren, 
as I have often told her. She can be out in a 
week ; another week to paper and clean up ; I 
don't see why we shouldn't be settled in by a 
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month from now, at latest/' She turned po- 
litely to include Mr, Tubbs. "You'll under- 
stand, of course, that Kenny would not care to 
live here at my home as a sort of hanger-on?" 

"Certainly," said Mr. Tubbs, embarrassed. 
"At least . . ." 

"And so," interrupted Sylvia: Mr. Tubbs 
spoke so deliberately that in this circle he was 
interrupted rather often — ^'^and so, we shall 
have to pay old Mrs. Watson something down. 
I thought five pounds. That leaves twenty- 
five for furnishing with the ten I have in the 
Savings' Bank. A girl who works in the gar- 
den told me you can get quite a good home to- 
gether for twenty pounds if you go to some 
store called 'Where Maggie got her Home.' 
It's in Leeds, and I never thought of using 
the information at the time, but you never 
know when things will come in useful." 

"I can make ripping shelves," said Kenny 
with animation. 

"No man," jested the Rector, endeavouring^ 
to give the conversation a less personal turn, 
"can live on shelves alone." 

"Indeed, no," said Mr. Tubbs gratefully, 
then seeing that no reference appeared likely 
to be made to the object of his visit, he rose 
and said farewell to his hostess. Sylvia and 
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Kenny, in the character of old friends, accom- 
panied him towards the gate, and he glanced 
from one to the other, hesitated, then said 
with an effort: 

"Miss Sylvia — ^Mr. — er — Kenny; I pre- 
smne that is your correct name?" 

"Quite ; some chaps call me Vandaleur, but 
it's all the same to me/' 

"He prefers Kenny at present," said Sylvia 
with a rising colour. 

"Vandaleur?" resumed Mr. Tubbs. "Sure- 
ly no connection of Samuel Vandaleur and 
Scm, of Mincing Lane?" 

"YouVe got it," said Kenny. "That's the 
old man ; only he has retired like you." 

"But surely you have mutual friends who 
know Mrs. Oswald Rainford well, and could 
use their influence with your parents. I can- 
not think a man of Mr. Vandaleur's reputa- 
ticm would not be open to reason." 

"Shouldn't apply to them if I had," replied 
Kenny, also reddening. "Not after the things 
my people said about Sylvia." 

"But," urged Mr. Tubbs, "you must allow 
for the natural disappointment of a parent 
when a son fails in an important examina- 
tion. If you add to that a demand for imme- 
diate marriage, it " Mr. Tubbs's eloquence 
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suddenly faUed, "it really is enough to upset 
any one." 

*'They shouldn't have talked as they did 
about Sylvia," reiterated Kenny doggedly. 

"But perhaps you have taken that too seri- 
ously," replied Mr. Tubbs. "There is noth- 
ing of any moment that could be said about 
Miss Sylvia." 

"That's all you know," she answered. "I 
must say once we were a couple of idiots. We 
met on the parade at Cliffborough, and in- 
stead of inquiring round and getting some- 
body to introduce us properly, as I dare say we 
might, we just didn't bother. So when Mr. 
Vandaleur calls me a girl Kenny picked up on 
the CliflFborough Parade, he speaks the truth. 
You can't deny the truth when it hits you in 
the eye, can you?" Here her attention was 
drawn to Mr. Tubbs's inflamed member, and 
she added hastily: "So you see how the thing 
stands." 

"Yes," agreed Kenny. "I shouldn't have 
been so mad if it hadn't been true, of course." 

"Well, we must " said Mr. Tubbs, then 

he stopped short and decided npt to mention 
his own acquaintance with Mr. Vandaleur, for 
he already began to see a way of returning 
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Sylvia's kindness. "I can only hope you may 
be very happy," he concluded. 

"No fear of that, is there, Kenny?" said 
Sylvia. 

"Not much," said Kenny. 

"And now," said Sylvia to Mr. Tubbs, "we 
must go back to our tea. Here's Mary. She'll 
show you the nearest way to the inn." 

"But about Belinda?" murmured Mr. 
Tubbs. 

"Oh, Mary'U tell you," said Sylvia casually. 
"You go across to her." 

But as Mr. Tubbs made his way over the 
short grass alone, he paused, sighed, shook his 
head and then went on again in a state of com- 
plete mystification. He had seen, very oc- 
casionally, brides-to-be on the eve of a wed- 
ding; he had read of more, but he had never 
encountered anything at all like this. 

And here was Mary advancing towards him. 
What kind of conversational rocket would she 
send up? It was a great relief to hear her 
say in a commonplace fashion: "I hope you 
have had tea?" 

"Yes, thank you," said Mr. Tubbs, and he 
added with unusual abruptness, perhaps in- 
fected by his surroundings: "I only waited 
to ask why Miss Sylvia sent for me?' 
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"Oh, just to tell you Belinda was going o 
all right. I think the real fact was, she thougli 
you might like a change. Are you fond o 
roses, Mr. Tubbs?*' 

Mary was considered the dull one, and sh 
was not really pretty, though her soft, dar! 
eyes, round cheeks and good-tempered mout 
made her nice enough to look upon. But sh 
possessed a very lovely speaking voice that f el 
on the ear like honey, with a little rough catcl 
in it now and then to prevent its growing mo 
notonous. Her general appearance howeve 
was, frankly speaking, as untidy as Sylvia' 
was trim; and even Mr. Tubbs's bachelo 
glance could detect a gap between her skir 
and her blouse, while her hair was coming dowi 
as usual. 

A week ago he would have said that she wa 
a slovenly young woman, and so dismissed he 
from his mind for ever. But perhaps inter 
course with Belinda had broken him in; any 
way, despite his own meticulous personal tidi 
ness, he was able to see something not dis 
agreeable in her. 

So he walked and talked with her on th< 
green sward, admiring the rambler roses tha 
adorned the edges of the huge lawn and enjoy 
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ing more and more the soothing cadences of 
Mary's voice. 

As they strolled, Mr. Tubbs recalled several 
anecdotes he had read in Punch during the 
past thirty-five years, and told them to Mary 
with what he modestly felt to be quite remark- 
able success. And though she herself knew all 
the jokes he told her by heart, she somehow 
began to have a higher opinion of Mr. Tubbs. 

Mr. Tubbs, too, after the tenth turn, began 
almost to admire a happy wantonness of back 
hair and feminine appearance generally, while 
Mary's lovely voice penetrated his waistcoat 
in a way totally new to him. Never had he 
observed grass so green or a sky so blue, or 
rambler roses so full of bloom as now; and if 
he failed to sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
he certainly did behave gallantly to Miss Mary 
in the sunshine. 

He looked admiringly round at the pleasant 
scene, forgetting all his cares and feeling extra- 
ordinarily happy and at ease. 

Then, suddenly, his colour rose, his brow 
contracted with horror. For advancing across 
the lawn from three diflFerent directions came 
Mrs. Rainford of the Eldorado, Belinda, and 
the ginger cat. 

For a moment he was paralysed. But the 
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next second he was crashing through the rose 
hedge which divided this part of Foxfield 
Manor from the open country. Politeness, 
regard for propriety, all the old restraints 
simply ceased to exist. He was for that one 
instant as he would have been if he had been 
sent to school amongst other rough little boys 
and nicknamed Barrels. All unknowing he 
had regained his lost youth for the space of 
time it took him to reach the high road. 

Mary stared at the broken bush where he 
had vanished, and then went forward to greet 
her aunt by marriage. She was puzzled but 
not particularly disturbed, for they took every- 
thing as it came at Foxfield Manor. . . . Only 
her mother must not be bothered. 

"How nice of you to come and call, Auntie,'* 
she said, "I'm so sorry Mother has a headache. 
Do come and have some tea in the house. Isn't 
it a lovely day?" 

"I have not," said Mrs. Rainford intensely, 
"come to talk about the day. You have none 
of you — excepting Sylvia — ^treated me as I 
ought to be treated; but you are the family 
of my dear husband's brother, after all, and 
I do not wish you to come to any harm through 
me. For Sylvia's sake alone, I wish to warn 
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you all against that man who met her at my 
house and has followed her here for his own 
nefarious purposes. I shall see your mother, 
headache or no headache. It is my duty." 

"I really can*t believe " began Mary. 

"There/' said Mrs. Rainford, pointing with 
a tragic finger first at Belinda and afterwards 
at Gingy, "there is my proof. One of you 
girls may be the next.' 
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Mr. Tubbs, the first wild moments over, 
came to himself on the stretch of grey road 
leading to the inn. Crimson blushes sufiPused 
the whole of him from his toes to the bald 
place on the top of his head as he thought how 
he had taken his leave. It was — ^he said, to 
himself — ^the mad act of a coward. Why had 
he not stood his ground with dignity? And 
yet he knew why it was. He had not feared 
Mrs. Rainford, but he had feared what she 
might say in the presence of Mary. He dared 
not face the awful prospect of having certain 
gallantries which had taken place in that upper 
sitting-room at Eldorado brought forth to 
the light of day before the innocent ears of 
Mary. Once he had said something bold about 
Mrs. Rainf ord's arm when fastening her brace- 
let; he had undoubtedly squeezed her hand; 
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and he had ahnost — incredible as it now 
seemed — ^thought himself a little in love with 
her. • • • 

His long legs strode very fast over the 
ground, urged by the reflections, and he was 
so deep in thought that for some time he failed 
to hear the familiar clopperty-clop of two 
large shoes behind him. Then a despairing 
wail caused him to look round and he saw 
Belinda bent double in an attitude of extreme 
agony. 

For a brief space — ^while you could count 
five — 'Mr. Tubbs marched on again as if he 
had neither seen nor heard; then he halted, 
sighed and retraced his steps. 

"Well, what is it?" he inquired, with the 
dull air of the fatalist; for he knew now how 
a man's past can dog him inexorably into tlie 
present. Always before, he had considered 
this a right and proper thing, because a man 
should not have a past that he minded being 
dogged by; but he began now to wonder a 
little. ... "I hope," he continued, "that you 
are not in pain?" 

"On'y a stitcn in me side with running after 
you," gasped Belinda, clutching Gingy so 
tightly in her agitation that the unfortunate 
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animal squeaked. "First I had to run after 
her; then after you." 

"But why did you?" said Mr. Tubbs. 
"Surely it was not quite the thing to follow 
me to a lady's house and burst in that manner 
into her garden?" 

I'm sure I didn't mean to," said Belinda. 
I know as that was rude. But Gingy had 
got away from me once, and I was trying to 
catch her, and she runned through one of them 
rose arches and me through another. I saw 
you was vexed. I'm very sorry, Mr. Tubbs. 
You've been that good to me, I wouldn't vex 
you for anything. I've never had such a friend 
as you in my life. I shall go on thinking more 
about you than anybody in the world as long 
as ever I live, and when you get old and want 
somebody to look after you, I shall come and 
do it. I shan't ever leave you, Mr. Tubbs. I 
couldn't let you die among strangers like some 
old bachelors does, not if a king in a golden 
crown was to offer to marry me; I wouldn't. 
I shan't never lose sight of you, never!" She 
paused, breathless, gazing up at Mr. Tubbs 
with such genuine adoration that a monster 
must have made some slight response. Mr. 
Tubbs was constrained to say, despite the 
awfulness of her threat: "I am sure you mean 
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well, Belinda. But I must beg of you not to 
follow me anywhere again, under any circum- 
stances." 

"I won't! I won't!" asserted Belinda 
eagerly. "Even if Gingy gets lost, I won't! 
You— you're more to me than even Gingy is, 
Mr. Tubbs." 

"You are very kind," responded Mr. Tubbs 
wearily. Then he resumed his walk, with 
Belinda and Gingy a pace or two in the rear. 
And as he heard the familiar clopperty-clop ! 
clopperty-clop just behind him, he dully saw 
himself plodding for ever down the road of 
life, haunted by a grotesque maidservant and 
a yellow cat. 

At last they reached the inn and he turned 
round to say farewell for the present. 

"I shall be coming to see you again soon," 
said Belinda, »Eniling at him encouragingly. 
"Don't you be so down on your luck, Mr. 
Tubbs. And that reminds me — ^Missus says 
she would like to see you if you could walk up 
after dinner to-night. She wants to speak to 
you about me." 

"But I thought Miss Sylvia had given all 
the references that were necessary," said Mr. 
Tubbs. 

"I expect she did," said Belinda. "If you 
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ask me, I think Missus is one of the newsy 
sort and only wants to see what you're like 
for herself after hearing such tales about you. 
But what she says is, she requires something 
more than the word of a young lady like Miss 
Sylvia before she can feel settled with me. 
But I don't believe that meself. Girls is 
scarce, and anybody can see I'm respectable." 

Mr. Tubbs tried to look at her with the eye 
of a stranger. Her hat was on one side and her 
skirt was even more up in front and down be- 
hind than usual; her squint more pronounced, 
owing to the emotional scene through which 
she had just passed. Mr* Tubbs thought he 
understood Miss Harwood's point of view. 

"Do you like your new place, Belinda?" 
he asked. "Are you happy in it?" 

"Yes, I am," said Belinda at once. "The 
eating's good and she's going to give me- a 
new skirt and some caps and aprons. She 
seems a kind lady." 

"Then I must call on her, I suppose. Tell 
her I'll be there a little after eight," said Mr. 
Tubbs, going heavily through the inn door- 
way. 

He had a tremendous sense of responsibility, 
and by this strange sequence of events he had 
become responsible for Belinda, but he saw 
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now that the Old Man of the Sea had never 
been a man at all — ^he was of the female sex, 
subject to fits, wearing shoes too large and 
afflicted with oblique vision. 

But once safe within the solitude of his own 
room he ceased to think about Belinda at all, 
and began again to wonder what Mrs. Rain- 
ford was saying to her sister-in-law at Foxfield 
Manor. Of course he would be obliged to 
leave Holmes-Eaton without ever viewing that 
lawn or those roses any more. He saw with 
terrible distinctness the picture of Mary and 
himself in the middle of the green grass, and 
Mrs. Rainford, Belinda and Gingy approach- 
ing like the Fates from different points of the 
compass. 

Then it was dinner-time, and the landlady's 
cooking being such as might bring a gleam of 
hope to a Schopenhauer with a chill on the 
liver, "he set forth abqut eight o'clock for the 
house of Belinda's mistress, feeling depressed 
indeed, but no longer suicidal 
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Mb. Tubes stood beneath the rose-covered 
porch of the little red cottage where Belinda's 
mistress lived. The roses themselves reminded 
him of the afternoon just passed, which was 
natural enough, considering the tree had come 
from Mrs. Oswald's garden. Similar blooms 
could be seen all up and down the village 
street, while in every farmyard for a couple 
of miles roimd there was at least one fowl 
which had a wing or a tail-feather borrowed 
from Mary's prize strain of Silver Campines. 
But no one felt obliged to be grateful for 
these amenities, for the ladies of Foxfield 
Manor did not so much give, as allow any- 
thing they had to overflow their borders. It 
was obvious, so Miss Harwood often said, why 
they never had a penny; and she accepted a 
sitting of eggs with a feeling that she did them 
rather a kindness in preventing some less 
worthy person from taking an advantage of 
them. 
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So Mr. Tubbs inhaled the fragrance of the 
Manor roses at her door, thought of Mary and 
whistled a stave under his breath; for he had 
a cause for cheerfulness within him far more 
potent even than the results of the landlady's 
excellent cooking. A plan was gradually 
forming in his mind by which he could re- 
habilitate himself in the eyes of Holmes-Eaton, 
and do such service to the inmates of Foxfield 
Manor that they would be his obliged friends 
for life. He would then become as insensible 
to his reputation, once more, as a healthy man 
is to his appendix, and could bestow all his at- 
tention on other matters. 

So no wonder he whistled a stave while Miss 
Harwood bustled out of the room to adjust 
her toilette, and Belinda strained at the leash 
in the little square hall. 

At last she was permitted to open the door ; 
but before admitting Mr. Tubbs, and barring 
the entrance with her finger so that he must 
forcibly push her aside or walk over her, she 
said in a mysterious whisper: "I want to tell 
you something before you go in. I took Gingy 
back to the stable at Foxfield Manor after I 
left you, and as I went across the garden I 
heard that one from the Eldorado giving you 
such a name as never was. She and the other 
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Mrs. Rainford was behind a tree and I heard 
em. 

Mr. Tubbs had a struggle with himself » then 
he gave way. "What did she say?" he 
whispered. 

"She called you an unscrupulous liberal," 
said Belinda. "It might ha^ been worse, of 
course, for a liberal isn't nothing bad^ but it 
was the way she — 
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"Belinda!" called Miss Harwood in her 
company voice; then she appeared to grow 
suddenly conscious of a gentleman's presence. 
"Oh, dear! You there, Mr. Tubbs?" she said 
in a tone of great surprise, as if she had rather 
expected him to be at the South Pole. 

Mr. Tubbs bowed, admitting he was there, 
but wished he could deny the fact; for the 
epithet quoted by Belinda was translated by 
conscience all too clearly and he was in no 
mood for conversation. 

Unscrupulous Ubertine — ^to think that any 
human being could ever apply that term. . . . 

"I fear, Mr. Tubbs," said Miss Harwood, 
preceding him down the passage, "that you 
may consider my request to you to call on me 
this evening a little odd." And she patted 
her grey curled fringe. "But a lady alone 
cannot be too careful . . . mv intimate asso- 
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elation with Lady Bunbury . . . the eyes of 
the neighbourhood on me ... I am sure you 
will see how I am placed." 

"Of course," said Mr. Tubbs, "a lady with- 
out a male protector cannot be too careful." 
Then a horrible recollection swept over him of 
having said something of that kind before to | 
Mrs. Rainford. IJnscrupulous libertine — ^he 
concealed a groan by a cough. 

"I felt," continued Miss Harwood, "that 
Lady Bunbury might ask, and rightly ask, 
how I came to take a maid at a moment's 
notice on the recommendation of Sylvia Rain- 
ford alone. She does not approve of Sylvia, 
naturally; having spent her youth in circles 
where a young lady who described her lover 
as a decent old ass would be simply unthink- 
able." 

"I hope you will not consider Miss Sylvia 
in any way responsible for your maid," said 
Mr. Tubbs stiffly. "I am under the greatest 
obligation to her for finding this situation for 
Belinda, who was thrown on my hands by — 
by a series of extraordinary accidents." 

"Oh, how interesting!" said Miss Harwood, 
pricking up her ears. "Accidents?" 

"Yes," replied Mr. Tubbs uncomfortably, 
wishing he had not said so much. "The — 
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the fact is — ^you will probably hear from Mrs. 
Oswald — I left the boarding-house kept by 
Mrs. Rainford at CliflFborough and the girl 
followed me.'* 

Followed youl" said Miss Harwood. 
Why ever did she do that?" 

No reason at all," said Mr. Tubbs more 
easily, feeling he was getting into smoother 
water. "She simply seemed to think I had 
been kind to her and should be glad of her 
services." 



it 



, **But surely you could say you didn't need 
a maid?" exclaimed Miss Harwood, her pale 
blue eyes very wide open under her neat grey 
fringe. 

"I did say so," answered Mr. Tubbs. "But 

it was after ten o'clock at night and " He 

broke off, suddenly conscious of deep waters 
ahead again. 

"Well?" persisted Miss Harwood. "What 
did she do then?" 

"She — she " Mr. Tubbs hesitated, then 

saw the growing suspicion of Miss Harwood's 
face and concluded desperately: "I had to 
keep her at the hotel. She threatened to 
drown herself." 

Miss Harwood drew a long breath. She 
had seldom enjoyed an interview so much in 
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her life. For it was not only present joy she 
tasted; she saw herself the most sought-after 
guest at every tennis party within ten miles 
of Holmes-Eaton. 

"And what brought her to that state of 
mind, Mr. Tubbs?" 

It was " Mr. Tubbs hesitated again, 

a little difference of opinion with Mrs. Rain- 
ford." 

"But what had you to do with it all?'* said 
Miss Harwood, naturally. 

"Nothing," said Mr. Tubbs; then he made 
a fatal concession to conscience. "At 

least " He paused again and added with 

some dignity : "I am not in a position to give 
any further details, Miss Harwood. If you 
are not satisfied to keep Belinda, I can doubt- 
less " 

"No! Nol" said Miss Harwood hastily, 
very much afraid of losing a hard-working 
maid. "I am perfectly satisfied. I only 
thought I ought to know, you know." 

"Quite so," said Mr. Tubbs, rising. 

"Please don't think I meant ... I am 
sorry to have given . . . are you any judge of 
old silver?" fluttered Miss Harwood, incoher- 
ently agitated and conciliatory. "These cream 
jugs are considered rather valuable by experts. 
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I have quite a large collection in this corner 
cupboard. • . . Any time you are passing 
... I am sure you quite imderstand about 
BeUnda?" 

"Certainly," said Mr. Tubbs, going towards 
the door. 

"And you really don't mind?'* said Miss 
Harwood, following him down the passage. 
"I am so glad to have seen you. There can 
be no possible. ... I shall certainly tell Lady 
Bunbury and absolve dear Sylvia. Good- 
bye." 

Mr. Tubbs walked back between the little 
gardens where every rose reminded him of 
Mary, and his plan matured as he walked. By 
the time he reached the inn he was already 
sitting on that wide lawn under the cedar tree, 
with the ladies of Foxfield Manor grouped 
round in different attitudes of grateful adora- 
tion. He had undressed and inserted^-one leg 
between the sheets before the afflatus died 
down: then, suddenly, like a live thing, the 
horrible question confronted him — ^^What had 
Mrs. Rainford said?'* 

The same question was there, grinning at 
him over the bed-clothes when he awakened, 
and it continued to disturb the morning hours 
after breakfast, when he sat in the garden 
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listening to the church bell, the tripping sound 
of church-goers passing by, the rise and fall 
of the music on the quiet air. 

He wished very much that he were in church 
with an eye like other people, as he meditated 
there; and he pictured Mary sitting beneath 
the pulpit with her round cheeks softly 
lighted by the old windows as she looked down 
at her book. Mary . . . That was surely the 
best name for a woman. 

And the very trees seemed to echo — ^Mary! 

They echoed it so plainly at last that Mr. 
Tubbs quite started, sitting up straight and 
looking round him ; and at that moment Eliza- 
beth burst through her usual gap in the hedge, 
followed by her brother Billy. 

"Have you seen anything of Mary?" she 
said. "She was coming to see Mrs. Brown's 
cockerel after church; it's ill." 

"Silly! I told you she'd gone to the Rec- 
tory," cried Billy. 

Then they both turned to Mr. Tubbs. "Oh! 
isn't your eye a lovely colour? How do you 
do?" 

"Good-morning," said Mr. Tubbs, too agi- 
tated at receiving any one from Foxfield 
Manor to resent the allusion to his appear- 
ance. "I am very pleased to see you." 
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"Oh, we came with a message," said Billy 
frankly. He was nine, had a face like a Sir 
Joshua angel, wore heavy tweeds and insisted 
on being called Rainf ord even by his intimates. 
"Mother says will you please get another home 
for Gingy?'' 

Mr. Tubbs felt himself going pale. Then 
his worst fears were realised. Mrs. Oswald 
had listened to those caliminies about him and 
was impelled to at once cleanse her stable 
from contamination. 

"Very well," he said, bowing to the inevit- 
able. "I quite understand your mother's point 
of view, please tell her." 

But both Elizabeth and Billy, having the 
clear eyes of childhood, saw through Mr. 
Tubbs's words to what he was feeling under- 
neath. 

"What do you want to be miserable about 
that for?" said Elizabeth. "It hasn't any- 
thing to do with you. It's simply that Mother 
feels there's a cat on the place, and can't stand 
it. My mother's a very, very clever person, 
Mr. Tubbs, and she thinks cats aren't just 
cats; they're — they're bad people come back." 

Both Elizabeth and Billy looked so solemnly 
at Mr. Tubbs that he felt it better to waive 
metaphysical discussion and said lamely: 
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"I am very sorry to have caused Mrs. Rain- 
ford any inconvenience." 

"Mrs. Oswald," corrected Billy. 

"Mrs. Oswald," said Mr. Tubbs: then he 
broke out in a tone of natural despair : "What 
on earth am I to do with the creature?" 

"Oh, Sylvia's settled all that," said Eliza- 
beth. 

And with that mention of Sylvia, Mr. Tubbs 
suddenly felt as if he had come upon steady 
groimd in an earthquake, or a pocket-hand- 
kerchief in a high wind when meeting a valued 
acquaintance and thinking to be without, or 
any other absolute essential to human happi- 
ness in a tight place. 

"What does she say?" he asked, drawing 
a deep breath of relief. 

"She says you'd better board Gingy here 
at the inn imtil she gets a house of her own. 
They— they'll take it. They'll want a cat." 

"Ehzabeth," said Mr. Tubbs with great 
earnestness, "your sister is a very wonderful 
girll" 

"They all think so," said Elizabeth casually. 
"Are you coming up to tea this aftemocHi?" 

"I am afraid not," said Mr. Tubbs sadly. 

"But why not?" said Billy. 
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I have not been asked," said Mr. Tubbs. 
I am not likely to be," he added. 

You mean because of my auntie from CUflF- 
borough?" said Ehzabeth. "WeU, I should 
have thought you would want to contradict 
the things that Auntie said." 

Now was Mr. Tubbs's chance. To give 
him his due, he tried not to take it. He told 
himself he could not question two children 
about a private matter which had taken place 
between their mother and a near relative. But 
all the same he did do it. After a very slight 
interval he remarked with assumed careless- 
ness: "I fear Mrs. Rainford gave me a very- 
bad character?" and essayed to smile. 

"She did— that," said Billy readily. "And 
you should have heard Mary go for her. We 
came home from the party just for the wind- 
up. Mary was telling her she was a 1-i-a-r," 

"He's not allowed to say it," explained 
Ellizabeth nodding, "so he has to spell it. But 
that's what happened." 

"Children," said Mr. Tubbs in a sudden 
overwhelming glow of gratitude, "do you hke 
chocolates?" 

"Well, what do you think?" said Billy. 

"Oh, not a bit," said Elizabeth. "We don't 
like chocolates 1" 
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At which amusing conceit they threw their 
heads back and laughed until Mr. Tubbs was 
really obliged to join in. 

"Very well, then/' he said. "I have two 
very big boxes coming next week and I don't 
eat them myself." 

"Uml I s'pose you're too old," said Billy, 
trying to account for this extraordinary phe- 
nomenon. "Which day will they come?" 

Mr. Tubbs calculated. A wire, an express 
parcel, and they might be there by Tuesday 
morning. "About forty-eight hours from 
now," he said. 

Billy looked thoughtful. 

"It's rather a pity those friends of yours 
don't happen to be sending four boxes," he 
said meditatively. 

"Oh, Billy!" said Elizabeth genuinely 
shocked. ^That's hinting 1" 

"It's not hinting thenl I know there aren't 
four. But you can't stop sorryness inside of 
you because you know the things you want, 
aren't !" retorted Billy with fierce incoherence. 
"And I only thought it would be nice if Sylvia 
and Mary had one too." 

"Perhaps there will be four. I shouldn't 
be in the least surprised if there were," said 
Mr. Tulbbs hastily intervening. 
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"Jolly nice to have friends like yours; but 
they'd be pretty sold if they knew we were 
going to eat the chocs," said Billy, chuckling. 

"Well, we must be going now," said Eliza- 
beth. "But they really want you to fetch 
Gingy away please." 

And she departed with Billy in her train, 
as suddenly as she had come. 

The afternoon sun shone delightfully, tem- 
pered by a light breeze, when Mr. Tubbs 
walked briskly along that stretch of the road 
between the inn and Foxfield Manor which 
was already becoming familiar to him. As he 
went, he hummed a tune popular a good many 
years ago, and now and then slashed a daisy 
with his stick. Mary had stood up for him. 
Mary had called Mrs. Rainford the name that 
Billy had to spell. No wonder the birds sang 
"Mary! Mary!" now instead of "Black eyel 
Black eye!" But when he entered the garden 
and saw Mrs. Oswald alone under the cedar- 
tree, he was again assailed by doubts. 

"Good-aftemoon," he said with some 
solemnity. "I understood from the children 
that you wished me to fetch the cat away. I 
am exceedingly sorry to hear that its presence 
has annoyed you." 
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"Please do not let us talk about it," said 
Mrs. Oswald, slightly closing her eyes. "The 
girls will give you the creature afterwards." 

"And — I also wish to express my extreme 

regret that — ^that " Mr. Tubbs paused to 

draw breath, his fine features suffused with 
pink to the tip of his aquiline nose. "In short, 
that your sister-in-law, Mrs. Rainford, fotmd 
it necessary " 

"Please!" Mrs. Oswald shuddered and quite 
closed her eyes. "I would rather not talk 
about her." 

This left Mr. Tubbs a little stumped for sub- 
jects, but he recovered himself and continued: 

"I am very sorry indeed to have been the 
cause of any misunderstandings between " 

"Please! Please!" urged Mrs. Oswald 
again, opening her eyes so very wide that she 
quite startled Mr. Tubbs. "We don't talk 
about misunderstandings. We let them be as 
though they were not, and then they aren't: 
if you understand me? Surely under this 
beautiful blue sky, and upon this green grass, 
you are not going to hurt your soul by admit- 
ting wrong thoughts into your mind?" 

"But I assure you I had no wrong thoughts," 
began Mr. Tubbs, rather aghast and driven to 
defend himself. 
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"Mr. Tubbs/' said Mrs. Oswald, smiling on 
him with sudden radiance, 'let us dismiss all 
this. Let us be happy here under the trees. 
Don't you feel you were meant to be happy?" 

Mr. Tubbs glanced round the garden. A 
maid was coming out with a tray of shining 
tea-things ; Mary followed bearing an arrange- 
ment in several tiers filled with fancy sand- 
wiches and cakes prepared by herself. Along 
opposite paths, detecting by instinct the pres- 
ence of food and drink, gambolled EUzabeth 
and Billy; while slowly, smiling at each other 
just like any mid- Victorian lovers, came Sylvia 
and Kenny across the smooth green grass. 

"Yes," he said at last. "I don't think one 
can help feeling happy here." 

"That is delightful 1" she said. "Now I 
have given you the right thought and we will 
have tea." 

So they had tea, all laughing and talking 
together with no reserves and perfect liberty 
of opinion; and when it was over the lovers 
went away to gather strawberries for supper, 
while Mr. Tubbs walked once more with Mary 
among the roses. It all seemed, in contrast 
with the tall London house and the grey office 
room where Mr. Tubbs had spent his youth, 
like something a little unreal. He had a feel- 
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ing that it might vanish any minute and leave 
him to wonder where it had gone. At last the 
time came to go in search of Gingy. But as 
he and Mary were crossing the stable yard, she 
said with a smile that made a very pleasant 
curve in her brown cheek: "You'll think we're 
a queer lot, Mr. Tubbs?" 

"No, indeed!" he said fervently — ^rather too 
fervently. "I am sure there is nothing un- 
usual but your kindness." 

She glanced at him aside, smiling quietly 
once more. "No good!" she said. "You 
may like us : but we are queer !" 

"I can only say," responded Mr. Tubbs with 
obvious sincerity, "that I never met people 
who made me feel so happy." 

"Didn't you?" said Mary. "You must have 
had a dull sort of life." 

"Now I come to think of it," said Mr. Tubbs 
a little surprised, "I suppose I must have 
had. You see, I went into business very 
young and immediately after that my failiel* 
broke up, and remained an invalid for many 
years. And then my mother became a prisoner 
to her room. Yes," concluded Mr. Tubbs, 
looking at her as if he saw it all in a new lights 
"I suppose I may say it was a little dull." 

Mary made no direct reply, being at all 
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times less ready of speech than Sylvia; but 
she walked nearly all the way to the inn with 
the cat in her arms, making cheerful little re- 
marks about the flowers and the evening* 
When she stopped to give Gingy to Mr. 
Tubbs, however, she said what she had been 
trying to say on the road. 

"You know we don't believe the things she 
told us about you. Both Sylvia and I con- 
sider it was perfectly splendid of you to take 
on that poor little Belinda and her cat." She 
paused a moment and held out her hand : "We 
are very glad to have you for a friend, Mr. 
Tubbs." 

"I'll try to be a worthy one," said Mr. 
Tubbs, wringing her hand. 

Then Mary went back, while Mr. Tubbs 
took Gingy into the mn; the landlady having 
promised to look after her for the time being. 

When he had dined, he strolled forth into 
the garden. Somebody was playing hymns 
on a harmonium in the far distance. The har- 
monium was out of tune but the sounds seemed 
to blend agreeably enough with his musings. 
Before he went in the moon rose over the 
church tower. He gazed at it and sighed but 
he did not know, as yet, what had happened 
to him. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE HAUNTED CHAMBEB 

Me. Tubes sat in the coflfee-room after he went 
indoors, and when the landlady passed through 
he asked her where Mr. Vandaleur lived. 

"Oh, Mr. Kenny's father? Only about 
twelve miles away. They have a grand place, 
so I'm told, but they only bought it. They 
don't belong to these parts like Lady Bun- 
bury and the other gentry does. Nice thing, 
people like that looking down on Miss Sylvia! 
I hear they're cutting their son off with a 
shilling for wanting to marry her." 

"I dare say there has been some misunder- 
standing," said Mr. Tubbs. "Very likely if 
some one who knew both parties were to ex- 
plain matters a little, everjrthing would be all 
right." 

"Well, I don't know, sir. They get all their 
meat from London," said the landlady, and 
left it at that. 

But Mr. Tubbs continued to meditate on 
the subject, and the more he did so, the more 

l68 
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convinced he became that he was the person 
destined by Fate to straighten matters out. 
lamuel Vandaleur & Co., and Thomas Tubbs 
& Son, had had dealings together in the past 
which had been mutually satisfactory — ^with 
the Tubbs firm always a little in the superior 
position. Old Samuel had always been rather 
gratified by the notice of Mr. Tubbs, Senior. 
Mr. Tubbs, Jimior, felt no doubt whatever that 
his reception would be all he could wish, and 
that a respectful hearing, at any rate, would 
be given to anything he had to say. He de- 
cided to go over as soon as his eye had re- 
sumed its normal appearance, and went up- 
stairs to bed. 

But as he passed the bar he again encoun- 
tered the landlady, who presumably rested at 
night, but in the daylight hours appeared to 
have discovered the secret of perpetual motion. 

"I hope you rest comfortable, sir?" she 
said. "I have another room I can let you 
have to-morrow, if you like. We don't often 
put any one into the one you have now, and I 
shouldn't have given it to you; only we had 
the workmen in the best bedroom when you 



came." 
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'I'm very comfortable indeed, thank you," 
replied Mr. Tubbs handsomely, feeling at 
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peace with the whole world. "Couldn't be 
better 1" 

"Well, so long as you like it," said the land- 
lady. "But you pay what I ask and give no 
trouble, so I wish to do by you as I'd be done 
by. That's been my rule in life and I've seen 
no reason to alter it. And I tell you plainly, 
I couldn't sleep in that chamber — ^not if you 
was to oflPer me fifty pound down." 

"Why not?" said Mr. Tubbs, rather startled. 
"Surely the drainage " 

"Drainage!" exclaimed the landlady, who 
was hot-tempered as well as good-natured. 
"Anybody who says a word against the drain- 
age of the Green Dragon 'U have me to reckon 
with; mind that! Drainage indeed!" 

"Then what is it?" said Mr. Tubbs. "I 
meant no offence. You yourself gave me the 
impression." 

"I gave you a wrong one then," said the 
landlady cooling down. "It isn't a smell! It's 
a ghost!" 

"A ghost!" said Mr. Tubbs: then he smiled. 
"Don't trouble yourself about that, Mrs. 
Watson. I never saw a ghost yet and I am 
hardly likely to begin at my time of life.*' 

The landlady shook her head wisely. 

"You never know what you're going to 
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begin. Anyway, nobody can say I didn't tell 
you. I never heard anything myself, but then 
I never slept in that room. However, if you 
don't mind and like your present room, it's all 
right ; only I thought I might as well tell you." 

"Very kind indeed of you," said Mr. Tubbs, 
opening the door for her with great politeness. 
"Especially as it is to your disadvantage. But 
I am most comfortable, I assure you." 

"Well, I'm very glad to hear it, sir; and I 
hope you'll make a long stay," said the land- 
lady. 

With which mutual expression of goodwill 
they said good-evening, and very soon Mr. 
Tubbs went to bed. 

At first he did not think at all about the 
subject of this conversation, being engrossed 
in reflections of a quite different nature which 
caused him to pause in his undressing, gaze 
at the wall and smile inanely at nothing. But 
as he blew out the light he did recall the land- 
lady's ridiculous tale and thought to himself 
how foolish the best and cleverest women could 
be on such subjects, and some men too. He 
remembered a man at a lecture that he had 
once attended with his sister Susan. . . . And 
before he remembered any more, he was fast 
asleep. 
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But about half -past two, that darkest hour 
of a summer night, he started up with a sense 
of something or somebody moving in the 
room : and, instantly, the landlady's tale darted 
across his mind. Then he recovered himself, 
murmured "Ridiculous 1" and lay down again 
on the pillow. But he could not go to sleep 
again at once, and those engrossing reflections 
had caused him, for the first time since child- 
hood, to omit placing either candle or flash- 
light close at hand: still, pride would not let 
him get up to seek the matches, so he lay there 
saying to himself that one saw how a foolish 
woman might give credence to such a story* 
After a while the absence of any further in- 
comprehensible noises restored his confidence. 
He was gradually dropping into a drowsy con- 
dition once more, when he started bolt upright 
and sat glaring into the darkness. There could 
be no doubt that a dragging noise followed 
by an agonised cry had sounded through that 
room. 

For a few moments Mr. Tubbs was imable 
to move; the paralysing horror of the super- 
natural had him in its grip; then with a des- 
perate effort he jumped out of bed and turned 
his flashlight in the direction of the ghostly 
visitant. 
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It was Gingy, with her head imprisoned in 
a hot- water jug from which she had tried to 
get a drink. 

For one brief instant Mr. Tubbs was 
strongly tempted to hurl his Faithful Fol- 
lower, hot-water jug and all, into the yard be- 
low. Then, reluctantly, he was forced to let hu- 
manity gain the upper hand. After all, Gingy 
had doubtless felt lonely after her escape from 
the stable and during her promenade upon 
the wash-house tiles; she had seen his window 
open and suspected a friend inside ; he couldn't 
really blame her. 

So! being a just person, he extricated her 
from the jug, and placed her on a rug before 
the fireplace. Then he sat down on his bed 
in the breaking dawn and recalled a saying of 
his mother's, that a man's good deeds always 
follow him. Like all her sayings, it was only 
too true. 



CHAPTER IX 



DAYLIGHT BOBBERY 



It was the morning of the Hohnes-Eatcm 
Flower Show and Mr. Tubbs eagerly scanned 
his eye in the glass to see if he were present- 
able; but, failing to make up his mind, he — 
rather diffidently — sought an outsi$le opinicm 
from the landlady. 

"Of course, sir, I should go," she responded 
heartily. "People will only think the blue and 
yellow's got into their eyes from the flowers- 
like. I declare to goodness I saw our Rector*s 
face as gi:een as grass when I turned to him 
sudden after staring at the cucumber exhibits 
last year." ^ 

"Thank you, Mrs. Watson," said Mr. Tubbs 
sadly, and went upstairs to remove his best 
trousers, which he had already put on in honour 
of the festival. 

But after lunch the sun came out so glori- 
ously, and there was such a gay bustle of carts 
putting up in the inn yard, and country voices 
calling in the stone passages, not to mention 
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the inspiriting strains of the band as it marched 
up from the railway-station, that Mr. Tubbs 
simply felt obliged to see for himself what was 
going on, even if only from a discreet distance. 

Naturally, however, he was unable to join 
the happy throng which surged through the 
turnstile in numbers as great as six at a time, 
causing the policeman to say: "Move on 
there, please 1" with quite a metropolitan air, 
and giving to the people of Holmes-Eaton a 
tremendous sense of being hilariously "in it." 
He could only watch from behind a sparsely 
covered hawthorn bush how Mary walked and 
talked with a repulsively ugly and aggressive 
youth who had red hair and eyeglasses. At 
least, so he appeared to Mr. Tubbs, though to 
Mary and the rest of the world he seemed a 
personable young man enough. 

Mr. Tubbs's spirits were not improved by a 
brief visit from Elizabeth and Billy, whose 
quick eyes espied him behind the hawthorn 
bush, for they remarked casually that they 
were going to have tea with Mary's "boy" 
who was going to treat them to as many ices 
as they could eat. And though Mr. Tubbs 
was not an expert in detecting signs of true 
love, he did know that no sane young man 
would make such a promise if the bright eyes 
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of Mary had not temporarily clouded his 
judgment. 

At last he could bear the tantalising spec- 
tacle no longer, and strode away across the 
fields, only longing for the time when his eye 
should be normal again, and he could come 
out in the character of the new Fairy Grod- 
mother, making all things go smoothly for 
Kenny and Sylvia, and turning, by a wave of 
an office ruler, the stem parent's curse into a 
"Bless you, my children," accompanied by a 
proper allowance. He was perfectly aware 
that Mr. Vandaleur knew the word of a Tubbs 
was his bond, and had no doubt of being be- 
lieved when he made his plain statement of 
facts. 

In the meantime, however, Mary of the 
loosened hair was taking tea with the red- 
haired young man, and jealousy lent Mr. 
Tubbs seven-leagued boots, so that he strode 
across the country noticing neither distance 
nor the flight of time. It was indeed long past 
dinner time when he reached the inn, the din- 
ner over-cooked, and the landlady wondering 
where on earth he could have gone. In reply 
to her questions, he was not able to say where 
he had been, because he didn't know. He only 
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knew that he was tired, hungry and extremely 
ready for dinner. 

Next day rose still and glorious, and Mr. 
Tubbs, standing outside the inn, thought how 
peaceful the village looked in the hazy sun- 
shine. Then the milk-girl came up the road 
with the triumphant, happy air of one who is 
the first to commimicate evil tidings. 

"There's been a burglary at Miss Har- 
wood's," she burst forth, speaking to Mr. 
Tubbs because no one else was there, and she 
could not hold herself in a moment longer. 
"Her silver's all gone. She's passed from one 
faint into another the whole night. That new 
girl of hers is locked in the scullery till the 
police comes to investigate." 

"Belinda!" gasped Mr. Tubbs — ^the peace- 
fulness of his morning mood vanishing on the 
instant. "Why is she locked in the scullery? 
WTiat has she to do with it?" 

"That's just what they don't know," said 
the milk-girl, clattering joyfully into the 
bouse with her cans and her news. 

Mr. Tubbs, left alone, paused irresolute on 
the door-step; then he sighed, fetched his hat 
md set off down the village street. Half-way 
lown it, he was informed that Miss Harwood 
bad been murdered in her bed, her house 
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sacked, and the new girl absconded with the 
robbers. A little further on he was told that 
Miss Harwood remained alive, but the Persian 
cats were murdered. The third account 
reached him near the church and came from 
no less a fountain of truth than the Rector 
himself, who said that both Miss Harwood and 
the Persians were intact and as weU as could 
be expected, but that the silver was undoubt- 
edly missing. He had no news of Belinda, but 
she must have been in the house alone at the 
time of the burglary. 

Mr. Tubbs had no alternative but to knock 
at the door of the rose-covered cottage and 
find out how things stood for himself. Be- 
linda, squinting distressingly, answered his 
knock, so Miss Harwood was evidently not 
acting amateur jailer as yet. 

"Good-morning, Belinda," he said, "I am 
very sorry to hear that you have had a bur- 
glary in the house. How is Miss Harwood?" 

Belinda glanced round and advanced her 
lips close to Mr. Tubbs's ear. "Clean off it! 
Me fits is nothing to the way she went on when 
she found out." 

Mr. Tubbs stepped back; he did not desire 
to be seen whispering with Belinda on her 
mistress's front door-step. 
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"Give Miss Harwood my kind regards and 
tell her I called to inquire," he said in distinct 
tones. "I am glad you are giving satisfac- 
tion." And he walked quickly away down the 
path without looking back. 

But great excitement, of course, still pre- 
vailed in the village, and one maiden lady in 
a lonely cottage was already engaged in sew- 
ing her gold brooch, silver cream jug and 
amethyst necklace into her mattress, for, as 
she justly said, it was not very comfortable, 
but then you felt your property was there, 
and that, in such days, was everything. People 
who owned disagreeable dogs, and had not 
before been envied, were now considered the 
fortunate members of the community, and the 
Rector — ^who was handy at such things — ^im- 
mediately set to work and fixed up an elabo- 
rate system of alarms at the low windows. 
They went off by some accident in the night, 
when a gale got up, and frightened the Rectory 
household nearly into fits, but they kept him 
pleasantly busy all the morning. 

However, by four-thirty popular excite- 
ment had gone down a little. Miss Harwood 
was known to have taken a fair lunch and had 
interviewed the police, and things were sub- 
siding somewhat to the normal when Mr. 
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Tubbs came into the best sitting-room of the 
Green Dragon with four most handsome boxes 
of chocolates under his arm and an air of 
pleasurable agitation about his person, which 
rendered him quite incapable of remaining in 
one spot for more than half a minute together. 
For he had ventured to ask the Rainf ord girls 
to tea when he met Mary with Elizabeth just 
before lunch. So he moved the flowers an 
inch to the left and then an inch to the right, 
changed over the cake and bread and butter, 
and then put them back hastily lest the land- 
lady, coming in, should feel offended, and 
finally put a box of chocolates beside four of 
the places round the table. He was just step- 
ping back to admire the effect when the sound 
of voices was heard outside and he rushed 
forth to greet his visitors. 

Mary sat down quite naturally to the tea- 
tray, the landlady entered beaming with a 
huge silver tea-pot, and the talk at once fell 
upon the tragedy of the previous day. Sylvia 
and Kenny were still missing, but Mary and 
the children laughed and talked and seemed to 
think it such a lark having tea at an inn that 
nothing could have been gayer or more de- 
lightful. Just before the meal was over, the 
lovers arrived, and fresh tea was brought 
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at once, while the girl's admiration of the 
chocolates began all over again. 

"Jolly fine ones, they are," agreed Kenny, 
handsomely. "Sylvia won't let me buy her 
any more chocs now, Mr. Tubbs. Last time 
I wanted to, she made me buy a whitewashing 
brush instead." 

"Yes. We're going to have all our walls 
whitewashed and curtains with little red roses 
on," cried Sylvia, "Doesn't that sound rip- 
pmg? 

"And they are going to have a drawing- 
room and dining-room and kitchen all in one I" 
added Elizabeth ecstatically. "Oh, I do wish 
I was going to get married, Mr. Tubbs.'* 

Sylvia smiled, but Mr. Tubbs noticed that 
she looked tired for all her radiant air. So 
they sat quietly together talking after tea, 
the gay faces of the young people turned to- 
wards their host, when a familiar footstep 
sounded outside in the hal^ Mr. Tubbs, 
listening, answered at random — grew silent; 
then Elizabeth's clear voice piped up : 

"Mr. Tubbs, here is Belinda back again!" 

Wearily, Mr. Tubbs turned round, to see 
Belinda standing in the doorway, opening and 
shutting her mouth and bringing forth no 
sound. At last she said, when the tension 
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was becoming unbearable : "I — ^I — Miss Har- 
wood. . . /* 

"Have they come back and murdered her 
after all?" cried Billy, jumping up and down 
in his excitement. 

Belinda shook her head and swallowed. 
"No. Worse than that." 

"Worse!" cried Mary. "Did they kill the 
Persians too?" 

Belinda shook her head again, squinting 
frightfully and shaking all over, but as usual 
enjoying an emotional scene, with herself as 
the centre of it. "Worse*n that," she said. 

"My good girl, you must control yourself 
and tell us what has happened," interposed 
Mr. Tubbs. 

"I — I feel as if I couldn't bring it over my 
lips," said poor Belinda, gazing from one to 
the other. "I don't feel as if I could. Miss 
Sylvia! They— they think Mr. Tubbs is at 
the bottom of it. I heard Miss Harwood say 
so. They may clap handcuffs on him and 
take him off to quod any minute. But he 
shan't go alone: he shan't! I'll go with him if 
I have to follow on my own feet from here 
to London. An' I'll do somethink awful so I 
shall be put in the same jail. I'll watch for 
him coming out to exercise and shout *Good- 
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morning' if they hang me for it; so I will I 
And when he gets free again I shall be wait- 
ing on the door-step of the jail to take him 
away, I shan't never turn me back on him: 
never !" 

"Oh I" gasped Elizabeth beginning to weep 
in sympathy, "I do call that noble of you, 
Belinda. Oh, why did you do it, Mr. Tubbs?'^ 

"Nonsense!" said Sylvia, "Belinda has got 
a little upset with the burglary and doesn't 
know what she is talking about." 

"Nonsense or no nonsense," said Belinda,^ 
with a gleam in her eye, "Miss Harwood thinks 
Mr. Tubbs has something to do with her silver 
being stolen. He admired it when he called, 
and he knew everybody in the house but me 
was at the Flower Show. Then nobody never 
see anything of him for hours and hours and 
he came home late for dinner and couldn't say 
where he'd been. She thinks there was men 
waiting somewhere to take it from him." 

"Miss Harwood's an old fool," said Kenny 
cheerfully. 

"Men waiting!" breathed Billy, greatly in- 
trigued. "I say, that's just like the *Red 
Robbers of Ravenhill,' that I read in the Boys* 
Own Paper. What a lark!" 
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"But who suggested the idea to Miss Har- 
wood?" said Sylvia. 

"Nobody did," said Belinda, dolefully im- 
portant. "She thought of it directly because 
some ancestor of hers who lived in a molded 
castle lost all his gold plate that way. The 
robbers waited in a wood that you can see at 
this very day." And somehow feeling this 
was fresh evidence against Mr. Tubbs she be- 
gan to weep anew. 

"DonH!" said Billy suddenly. "I hate to 
see anybody cry like that. You're always 
crying. It makes me feel bad inside." 

"I can't help it," said Belinda. Then she 
added with an access of pride: "I cry if any- 
body looks at me. I always did. I was known 
for it when I was in long clothes." 

"But seriously now," interposed Kenny, 
taking the matter in hand. "You can't mean 
that about Mr. Tubbs. Miss Harwood must 
have been joking and you didn't quite under- 
stand." 

"Joking!" cried Belinda. "Sir, would you 
call it a joke if you was put out into the street 
with your box follering on by wheelbarrow? 
And her calling after you that you was on 
your way to the gallows. Should you call 
that a joke?" 
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"Not the sort to really enjoy," admitted 
Kenny. 

"WeU," said Elizabeth, "if you ask me, I 
think Miss Harwood has gone dotty over her 
old silver." 

"Anyway," said Mary, glancing through 
the window, "Belinda's box is on a wheelbar- 
row outside." 

"The question is," said Sylvia, "what is to 
be done with Belinda?" 

Mr. Tubbs looked at Sylvia, hanging on her 
words, for he began to feel he was haimted 
by Belinda and that Sylvia alone had power 
to release him for the time being from the spell. 

"Yes," he said anxiously, "I — I suppose 
you don't know of another situation?" 

Sylvia shook her head. 

"Not in this neighbourhood, Mr. Tubbs." 

Mary leaned forward, flushed with sjrm- 
pathetic concern. 

"Surely you can think of something, 
Sylvia?" 

Sylvia meditated, biting her thumb nail. 
"I know!" she cried at last, triumphantly, "we 
shall want some one to clean our cottage 
thoroughly before we go in. Belinda can 
sleep at old Mrs. UUathorne's — she always is 
falling out of bed and wanting somebody to 
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put her back — ^and she has nothing whatever 
to steal, so she won't be afraid of burglars." 
She turned eagerly to Kenny "How will 
that do?" 

*'Miss Sylvia," interposed Mr. Tubbs, "you 
have a wonderful mind." 

Kenny grinned at his betrothed. "Oh ; she 
has! If the Queen happened to be taken ill 
when she was there, she'd just walk up the 
steps of the throne, pop on the crown, remind 
herself that you kissed other Queens, bowed 
to the populace, and shook hands with the 
heads of hospitals; and there she'd be!" 

"She would make a charming Queen I am 
sure," said Mr. Tubbs gallantly; but it is sig- 
nificant of the masculine mind that while he 
was grateful to Sylvia, who hauled him by 
main force out of his difficulties, he infinitely 
more admired Mary who looked sympathetic 
and did nothing. 

"But " said Belinda: and they all turned 

that way. They were settling everything so 
nicely and now — "I won't stop with her if 
she has false teeth." 

"What!" said Mr. Tubbs, then he crim- 
soned, acutely conscious of his own half-dozen. 

"I won't stop with that old lady if she has 
false teeth. I know one as fell out of bed 
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and swallowed hers and was found dead on the 
floor in the morning," said Belinda, at bay. 
"I don't mean to be onreasonable, but if that 
happened me fits would come on and stop on, 
and where should we all be then?" 

Sylvia, however, was able to satisfy Belinda 
that the old lady only had one tooth which was 
her own. Then the party turned out and ac- 
companied the wheelbarrow up the street, 
Elizabeth and Billy fighting amicably for the 
delightful task of pushing it, and Belinda fol- 
lowing just behind. Kenny walked on in 
front, singing loudly: "Who is Sylvia, who is 
she? That naught on earth can't floor her?" 
while Mr. Tubbs tried by extreme erectness 
and polite conversation to impose an element 
of respectability into the procession. As it 
went down the village street, people looked 
out of doorways and through little leaded win- 
dows, as if this were a circus ; and it was Mr. 
Tubbs, lately of Thomas Tubbs & Co., who 
made the show worth while — ^the young Rain- 
fords by themselves, having long lost their 
power to surprise the populace of Holmes- 
Eaton. 

"I really don't know how " began Mr. 

Tubbs, for the tenth time, agitatedly endeav- 
ouring to express his thanks. 



i 
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"Don't try, then," soothed Mary in her 
pleasant voice, brushing a stray lock back 
from her round cheek. "Sylvia loves butting 
in, you know. When she was only ten, she cut 
some fringe from the hearth-rug to tie on 
Lady Bunbury's horse's tail because it was 
waiting outside and bothered with flies. She 
got kicked; and when Lady Bunbury said she 
was a perfect little idiot to think of such a 
thing, she answered that it was really false 
heads that made her think of false tails. As 
Lady Bunbury had what we children called a 
*false head' of the most pronoimced descrip- 
tion, it was rather an awful moment.*' 

Sylvia looked round, laughing. 

"Well, don't you talk " 

And they began to fire childish reminis- 
cences and old jests at each other, giving an 
impression of youth and joy with no hidden 
corners or dark reserves anywhere — all light 
and happy freedom, which was the result, not 
of what they said, but of what their odd up- 
bringing, or want of upbringing, had allowed 
them to blossom into. And Kenny fitted in 
amongst them as if he had always been in- 
tended for that place and had by some lovely 
accident on the Cliffborough Parade found it. 
They so surrounded Mr. Tubbs with their 
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own atmosphere that all sorts of seeds dormant 
since his early childhood began to stir, ready 
to grow if they got a chance, while even Be- 
linda laid aside the luxmy of tears and laughed 
in a queer, creaking fashion, as if her risible 
muscles wanted using. 

At the gate of a small cottage garden the 
procession halted, while Sylvia went to ne- 
gotiate with the old occupant who was given 
to falling out of bed. In a few minutes all had 
been satisfactorily arranged, and with grati- 
tude too deep for any adequate expression, 
Mr. Tubbs saw the cottage door close, with 
Belinda, her box, and the ginger cat inside. 

Later, after waiting outside while Billy and 
Elizabeth returned Miss Harwood's wheel- 
barrow, Mr. Tubbs returned to the inn. But 
the restlessness of growth was upon him, and 
he could no longer sit still digesting his eve- 
ning meal over his newspaper. Instead of 
that, he might have been seen, if there had been 
any one to see, standing alone in the middle of 
a damp field, with the long grass soaking his 
trouser bottoms and his eyes on Mary*s 
window. 

At least, he thought it was Mary's window 
— ^though, as a matter of fact, it was that of 
Elizabeth, and she kept vigil because she had 
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eaten too many of Mr. Tubbs's chocolate 
creams. But Mary was there, after all, minis- 
tering to her, and the name of Mr. Tubbs was 
mentioned between them; for between par- 
oxysms she murmured plaintively: "It seems 
such a waste! It seems such a dreadful 
waste I Oh I what would Mr. Tfcibbs say?" 




CHAPTER X 



THE KNIGHT-EEEANT 



Me. Tubes took a handglass near to the win- 
dow, scrutinised his eye and satisfied himself 
that the time had now arrived when he could 
go to seek an interview with Kenny's father. 
After great thought he decided not to write 
beforehand but to spring the matter upon Mr. 
Vandaleur, tactfully, by way of a surprise. 
On the way there, as the vehicle frcnn the 
Green Dragon trundled between pleasant 
hedgerows, he planned how he would ingenu- 
ously mention, first Kenny, and then the Rain- 
fords. In his business dealings he had been 
wont to manage dehcate matters with success, 
and where his business instincts were aroused, 
he felt quite sure of himself. That was the 
groove he had grown up in, and to which he 
was well accustomed. He felt no doubt at all 
of being able to impress his point of view upon 
Mr. Vandaleur, ii^ he took sufiicient trouble 
to do so. 

Then his troubles would be all over. Mrs. 
Oswald Rainford would be naturally grateful 
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— ^though not so grateful as some mothers 
might have been — Kenny and Sylvia would 
regard him as their benefactor for life — ^the 
suspicions of Holmes-Eaton would be turned 
to praise — while Mary. . . . 

He walked on, absorbed in the agreeable 
reflections that followed, imtil he reached the 
boundary of a park-like estate surrounded by 
a high wall. The iron gates were hospitably 
set open; fresh wheel-marks on the gravel 
showed that a vehicle of some sort had just 
passed through; the flower-beds were a blaze 
of the more expensive bedding-out plants. 
Here was every evidence of money in plenty to 
subsidise deserving young couples, and Mr. 
Tubbs began to whistle a tune under his 
breath. Soon he passed under an impressive 
portal, rang the bell and was almost instantly 
admitted into a large hall where two people sat 
at tea. A stout, florid, important-looking 
man came forward, holding out a fat white 
hand ; and Mr. Tubbs at first found it difficult 
to recognise in him the weedy, rather foolish- 
looking young man who had taken a very 
sleeping part in the firm in Mincing Lane. 
But money had enabled Jo Vandaleur to en- 
case his foolishness — ^by a sort of natural crab- 
like instinct — ^with an appearance of heavy 
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pomposity; thus preserving it from outside 
contact. And he had already done this so 
persistently and for so long, that few people 
penetrated now beyond the shell. 

"Ah, glad to see ya! Glad to see yal" he 
said. "And how is the City?" 

Mr. Tubbs replied that the City was quite 
well when he left it, but that he was for the 
time being in Holmes-Eaton. A delightful 
village. 

"We have had extraordinary weather late- 
ly," said Mr. Vandaleur, over Mr. Tubbs's 
head, leading the way to the tea-table. 

"I had the good fortime to meet your son 
lately, Mrs. Vandaleur," said Mr. Tubbs 
cheerfully. "A most agreeable young man) 
so full of courage and grit. I envy you such a 
sonl" 

"Indeed I" said Mrs. Vandaleur, looking at 
her husband. "Do you take sugar, Mr* 
Tubbs?" 

"I also came across some people called 
Rainford," continued Mr. Tubbs. ("Bread 
and butter, please. Nothing like country 
bread and butter.) Delightful people they 
are, and greatly beloved in the village. The 
Rector calls Miss Sylvia his right hand." 
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"Ah! Another piece, Tubbs?" said Mr. 
Vandaleur. 

"In fact," said Mr. Tubbs, "the family are 
the life and soul of the place. I, personally, 
can never speak highly enough of their kind- 



ness." 



Mrs. Vandaleur looked slightly less like a 
tinted blancmange than usual and said, almost 
alertly: "I suppose you know them well?'* 

"Very well," said Mr. Tubbs. "And I n^ver 
knew more simple-hearted, genuine people." 

"I remember seeing an untidy dark girl," 
said Mrs. Vandaleur. 

"That would be Miss Mary," said Mr. 
Tubbs, turning to her with gratitude. "Very 
different to Miss Sylvia, and perhaps less ca- 
pable, but equally charming." 

"Ah I" said Vandaleur, walking towards 
the fireplace and standing there in his best 
coimtry-squire attitude. "Um! Then these 
Rainf ords take a good position in the neigh- 
bourhood, do they? I understand the eldest 
girl works in a market garden. Not a very 
suitable occupation for a young lady of 
family, I should have thought." 

"One has to remember Eve, Vandaleur," 
isaid Mr. Tubbs, jesting with aptness, as he 
felt, and very pleased with his progress so far. 
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"No one could contest her family quarterings, 
and yet I make no doubt " 

"Eve/* said Mr. Vandaleur solemnly, "did 
not wear breeches. I cannot say I should like 
a daughter of mine " 

"I agree with you/* said Mr. Tubbs. "But 
you and I, Vandaleur, have to march with the 
times.** 

"I cannot,'* interposed Mrs. Vandaleur, 
"imagine myself wearing them.** 

Mr. Tubbs glanoed instinctively at Mrs. 
Vandaleur and his imagination also faltered. 
"I infinitely prefer skirts, of course,** he said, 
"as a general rule.** Then he came back to 
his subject. "But I never met a more capable 
girl than Miss Sylvia, or one I admire more.** 

"I suppose,** said Vandaleur, "that you 
know she wants to marry my son?'* 

Mr. Tubbs flushed but held himself in. 

"So I understand.** 

"You may also have heard that we strongly 
disapprove of the match?** 

Mr. Tubbs bowed. "That I have also 
heard. But naturally, it was no business of 



mine.** 



"Quite so,*' said Vandaleur. "Therefore 
we are not sorry to have ah outside opinion 
that we can rely on. I am not the stem father 
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of fiction, I trust; but I do not wish my only 
son to marry a girl whom he has picked up on 
a Parade and who works in a market garden. 
It is only natural." 

"In our position . . ." murmured Mrs. 
Vandaleur. 

"So I forbade the match," said Vandaleur, 
"and cut oflf his allowance. I naturally 
thought," he added rather pathetically, "that 
that would finish the matter. And now I hear 
they are about to set up housekeeping in a 
three-roomed cottage." 

"With a zinc bath in the wood-shed," added 
Mrs. Vandaleur, shuddering. 

"Yes," said Vandaleur. "You'd think if 
anything could cool down their ardour that 
would, wouldn't you, Tubbs?" 

"Young love," responded Mr. Tubbs with 
a nervous smile, anxiously seeking the 
right remark, "laughs at blacksmiths — I mean 
plumbers " 

"Then you really think " began Vanda- 
leur, and at that Mr. Tubbs's heart swelled 
joyfully within him. His host was visibly im- 
pressed, his hostess looked prepared to be 
what her husband was, it appeared plain that 
the ancient prestige of Thomas Tubbs and 
Son had not ceased to do its work in the world. 
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Mr, Tubbs already saw himself taking the joy- 
ful tidings of a happy reconciliation back to 
Holmes-Eaton and Mary. 

But before Vandaleur had time to go any 
further, a door opened, and there was the 
sound of a shrill female exclamation. 

"My aunt's cousin," murmured Vandaleur 
in a low tone. "A little odd. Rolling in 
money." 

The door closed, burst open again, and the 
same high female voice could be heard ex- 
postulating: "I tell you it is him! Haven't 
I eyes in my head ? Tell him to go away." 

A murmur followed, which Mr. Tubbs ner- 
vously endeavoured to cover by a remark about 
the weather; then the voice broke out once 
more with increasing shrillness: "I tell you he 
is the one that ran oflf with the girl from the 
Boarding House. Send him away! What's 
he doing here? But I know what it is; you all 
want him to run off with me and leave me 
to die by the roadside so that you can get my 
money. Take him away, I say." Her voice 
was raised to a shriek. "I — I wonH be ab- 
ducted!" 

"She takes strong likes and dislikes," mur- 
mured Vandaleur, "but she is wonderfully 
clear otherwise. Perhaps we had better go 
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into my study. We shall be more at our ease 
there." 

Mr. Tubbs rose with alacrity, for a private 
interview was, he felt, just what he wanted to 
make his mission entirely successful. But 
when he reached the hall, his polite smile was 
suddenly frozen into a grin; for there stood 
the identical old lady of the Eldorado, with 
her worn companion still by her side. He 
bowed. The elderly lady tossed her head and 
snorted. The companion, mindful of Mr. 
Tubbs's unvarying politeness, turned red and 
gave an embarrassed greeting. Vandaleur 
stared, his pale, prominent eyes goggling upon 
his guest. 

"Then you and Mr. Tubbs actually have 
met before. Cousin Harriet?" 

"You can call him a tub or you can call 
him a Tubbs," said the elderly lady with great 
vindictiveness, "but I call him a sink of in- 
iquity. That's what I call him. And always 
shaU." 

"But — ^but there is no truth in what she 
said?" Vandaleur turned to Mr. Tubbs, who 
looked agitated and embarrassed. 

None at all," said Mr. Tubbs eagerly. 
At least, not in that sense. A maid called 
Belinda did leave when I did and afterwards 
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threw herself on my protection. But I can 
easily explain the whole matter. It was all 
owing"' — Mr. Tubbs tm-ned with entreaty to- 
wards the companion. "You remember the 
ginger cat ? Well, it was all owing to the cat." 

"I— I remember hearing of your kmdness 
to the cat," faltered the companion, so evi- 
dently anxious to give satisfactory evidence 
that Vandaleur began to have grave doubts 
himself. 

"The question is," said the elderly lady, 
"where is the girl now?" 

"In Holmes-Eaton," said Mr. Tubbs. 

"Ah!" said the elderly lady triumphantly. 
^*And where are you?" 

"I am in Holmes-Eaton also, but that has 
aothing to do " 

"You hear that?" interposed the old lady, 
turning upon her companion. "You stood 
up for him always, but now you hear I" 

"I am sure no one who has seen poor Be- 
linda could ever . . ." murmured the com- 
panion. 

"Then what about Mrs. Rainford, the 
boarding-house keeper?" demanded the old 
lady. "Didn't he carry on shamefully with 
bier, talking in her private sitting-room up to 
all hours, and then casting her aside like an old 
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shoe. Bah! Don't tell me! I know the sort. 
No woman safe within miles of 'em." She 
turned sharply on her companion. "Now I 
come to think of it, I believe you were in love 
with him yourself. You hoped he would run 
away with you — but he didn't!" And she 
cackled horribly as she went through the door. 

The thought darted through Mr. Tubbs's 
mind that too much money to leave and many 
distant relatives to leave it to, could abnor- 
mally permit the growth of plain speaking 
imtil it overshadowed everything else and be- 
came a disease. Then he recurred to his own 
difficulties. 

"Of course, Vandaleur," he said, "you do 
not attach any importance to the statements 
of your — er — afflicted relative. But perhaps 
I ought to explain that Mrs. Rainford turned 
the poor girl out of the house owing, it ap- 
pears, to some idea that she had prejudiced me 
against the establishment. And I could not 
allow her to wander about all night in a place 
like Cliffborough. I was bound to offer her 
an asylum. And I knew of none other at that 
time of night but my hotel. So it is all per- 
fectly plain, you see." 

"Quite so," said Vandaleur. "But I don't 
see why Mrs. Rainford didn't have it out with 
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you before you left. She must be a foolish 
woman." 

"Well. . . ." Mr. Tubbs paused, but com- 
mon justice obliged him to continue: "The 
fact is, I chanced to leave when she was away 
for the day." 

"Oh!" said Vandaleur, a spark of intel- 
ligence lighting his dull eyes; then he nudged 
Mr. Tubbs in the ribs, relaxing suddenly from 
his pompous solemnity. "My word; you 
bachelors have the times of it. Different from 
the private room at Thomas Tubbs and Son, 
eh, Tubbs?" 

"But I assure you . . ." protested Mr. 
Tubbs. 

Vandaleur, however, seldom attempted a 
joke, and when he did he was proud of it. 

"Ha! Hal" he laughed. "Different from 
the private room at the office, eh, Tubbs ?" 

"You are entirely mistaken," said Mr. 
Tubbs warmly. "No man can have a greater 
respect for the female sex than myself- But 
there has unfortunately been a slight mis- 
understanding." 

"Wise fellow. Sought safety in flight. 
Never stop to sort out a misunderstanding of 
that sort," said Vandaleur, still ponderously 
humorous. "I remember before I was mar- 
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ried, on one occasion a little girl in a tobac- 
conist's shop thought " 

"But there can be no comparison between 
the two," said Mr. Tubbs, stemming these 
reminiscences. "Mrs. Rainford is a lady for 

whom " A knock at the door interrupted 

them and the old lady's companion walked in, 
looking very red and embarrassed. 

"I'm exceedingly sorry, but Mrs. Vandaleur 
asks me to say that Cousin Harriet is getting 
quite unmanageable. She insists on having 
all the servants up to see if — ^if — ^if Mr. Tubbs 
has taken any away.*' 

Vandaleur rose. 

"I'm very sorry, Tubbs. I must ask you 
to excuse me. But we'll have a bachelor din- 
ner together somewhere before long. I shall 
look forward to it." 

"Oh, I must be going, in any case," said 
Mr. Tubbs walking towards the front door. 
For he realised bitterly that he was no more 
use as sponsor for the Oswald Rainfords and 
Sylvia; they were better oflF without the 
avowed friendship of a man of loose character 
to whom Vandaleur could tell tales about a 
little girl in a tobacconist's. 

"Well, good-bye for the present," said 
Vandaleur. "You ought to find a nice wife. 
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Marriage keeps you straight, you know. An 
unmarried man is always getting into these 
messes with women." 

"And have you any message to send to your 
son?" said Mr. Tubbs. 

But with that question, the shell spoken of 
before immediately encased Vandaleur's fool- 
ishness; he looked quite solemn and impres- 
sive as he stood there beneath his own portico 
with his own mansion rising behind him and 
his own flower-beds blazing in front. Then he 
held out his hand and said in a perfectly even 
tone: "Thank you. If you see my son you 
can tell him his wardrobe's at his disposal 
when he sends an address." 

"Surely," said Mr. Tubbs, "that's not all, 
Vandaleur?" 

For a moment Vandaleur's face did change 
a little; but only for a moment. Then he 
answered stiffly: "If my son does what I wish, 
he can come back ; but not otherwise." And he 
added, with the satisfaction all weak men feel 
in such an argument: "I never change my 
mind." 

When Mr. Tubbs heard that, he at last 
recognised the utter uselessness of further per- 
suasion; so he left his host to assemble and 
count over the maidservants in order to satisfy 
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the old lady that none had been spirited away, 
and tramped off to find his cart at the inn. 

It was a dismal end to his mission; and as 
he drove home again he had plenty of time to 
meditate. Curiously enough a certain inter- 
view between himself and an applicant for the 
situation of clerk which had taken place quite a 
long time ago, came into his mind. The whole 
picture presented itself complete, as if a string 
had suddenly withdrawn a curtain — every one 
knows how; and he heard himself saying: "No 
man gets a bad reputation unless he has done 
something to deserve it." 

But when he thought of Vandaleur counting 
over the maidservants a couple of miles away, 
he began to wonder. 

It was only when he reached home, however, 
that the full import of his visit became clear. 
He was in the act, indeed, of conveying a piece 
of cheese to his mouth, when the startling 
thought occurred to him that he was not a 
desirable friend for a family of ladies without 
a male protector. Strictly honourable though 
he knew his intentions to be, he saw that his 
friendship could only prejudice Sylvia and the 
other ladies of Foxfield Manor in the eyes of 
the Vandaleurs, instead of helping them. If 
he visited Mary, he could only harm Sylvia, 
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who had all through acted as his good angeL 
But the most depressing hours wear them- 
selves away in the end, and Mr. Tubbs fell 
asleep that night about twelve o'clock, only 
to dream that his marriage with Mary de- 
pended on all the maidservants at the Van- 
daleurs being still there, and however often 
they were counted, one was always missing. 
He awakened, weary with chasing the absentee 
in his dreams, and in the cool, grey hours of the 
morning he took a fixed resolve : he must leave 
Holmes-Eaton. 

But then there were Belinda and Gingy. . . . 

He must take them with him and go, leav- 
ing no trace behind to embarrass Sylvia. 

A few hours later saw him standing at the 
door of the bare Holmes-Eaton general wait- 
ing room, while Belinda, tearful and greatly 
disturbed in her mind, sat in a comer as far 
out of the public view as possible. 

Mr. Tubbs gazed drearily out of the fly- 
blown window, wondering if he would ever be 
able to come back bringing a restored reputa- 
tion with him to lay at the feet of his lady. 
Then the slow train which had brought him 
to this enchanted spot, puffed and grunted to 
a standstill, and he emerged with Belinda from 
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his retreat and prepared to step into the rail- 
way carriage. It seemed exactiy like a 
nightmare which he had had before and now 
remembered with a sort of apathetic horror. 
It would get worse and worse as it went on 
• • • he had no hope. • • . 

Then he felt a hand on his shoulder. 

"May I ask if you're going by this train?" 
said the red-faced policeman who had officiated 
at the Flower Show. 

"Yes," said Mr. Tubbs, surprised at the 
f amil^iarity. , 

"And this young woman an' all?" continued 
the policeman. 

Certainly," said Mr. Tubbs. 

Well, I don't quite see as how you can," 
said the policeman slowly, after a pause. "I've 
been told to keep an eye on you. And how 
can I keep an eye on you if you get into 
this 'ere train and go away?" 

"Do you mean that I am under suspicion?" 
said Mr. Tubbs indignantly. "If so, you had 
better come along with me to the Rector at 






once." 



cr 



'Well, he once helped a man to get away 
that had stole his own hens — ^though he didn't 
know it till after. And I don't say anything 
'about being under suspicion. All I know is. 



V 
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IVe been told to keep an eye on you, and I 
can't do it if you go away in the train. Can 
I?" He paused. "Nor on the young woman 
neither." 

Mr. Tubbs hesitated. The train was about 
to leave the station, but to jiunp into it might 
mean a personal struggle, and would in any 
ease look rather like a flight from justice. 

"Well, I will return with you to the inn and 
make inquiries," he said, reluctantly moving 
away. "Come, Belinda. We must wait for 
another train." 

"I shan't interfere with you so long as you 
stop at the inn," said the policeman. "It's 
only that I was told to keep an eye on you, and 
I can't if you go away by train, can I?" 

"Then you're — ^you're not going to take us 
up now?" quavered Belinda. 

"No: not if you behave yourself right," 
said the policeman heavily. "All I have to 
do is to keep an eye on you." 

"We do seem to live an up-and-down life, 
don't we?" sighed Belinda, hitching up Gingy 
and turning her face towards the village. 

Mr. Tubbs sighed, then roused himself to 
say with artificial cheerfulness: "We shall 
have a little longer time in Holmes-Eaton. 
You'll like that, won't you?" 
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"I should," said BeUnda, "if onV they didn't 
think we knew more than we ought about that 
silver. I do wish it would turn up." 

"So do I, Belinda," said Mr. Tubbs. "But 
I fear the thieves got safely oflF with their 
booty." 

Then the policeman joined in, friendly- 
wise, on the other side. 

"No oflFence meant; I hope none taken," 
he said, beginning to think of his reception by 
the hot-tempered landlady at the Green 
Dragon. "A man has to do his duty, and I 
was told to keep " 

"Yes, yes, I understand," said Mr. Tubbs 
hastily. 

But," added the policeman in confidence, 
it was a pity you went and started with a bad 
record. You oughtn't to have bought them 
chaps oflF when you and* your friend had been 
caught stealing strawberries. And then to go 
committing an assault. You didn't ought to 
ha' done it, sir. You can't be too careful to 
keep out of the pleece court, you know. It 
always tells against you next time." 

"Ha! Indeed," said Mr. Tubbs, sunk 
in gloomy reflections. 

"It's a hard life, a pleeceman's is," con- 
tinued the man after a long pause. "And 
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badly paid for what we go through. If it 
wasn't for a little extra reckemition now and 
then I don't know how I should manage." He 
paused. "I say, I reely don't know how I 
should get on." 

''No?" said Mr. Tubb^ absently. 

The policeman glanced at him aside, waited ; 
then frowned and said in an official tone: 
"Well, I done my duty. I was told to keep 
an eye on you and I have," and tramped away 
down the road. 

Mr. Tubbs stood still and passed his hand 
across his brow. 

"Well, Belinda, I suppose you had better 
go back to your lodgings. Will the old woman 
mind?" 

"Not she," said Belinda. "She fell out of 
bed last night, and it left her all upside down 
this morning. Besides, she hasn't got any 
mind to mind tvith. She'll be pleased to see 
me back in time to get her tea ready." 

"I suppose we " Mr. Tubbs hesitated, 

"you had better say nothing of your abortive 
attempt." 

"My what?" said Belinda, her jaw drop- 
ping. 

"I mean your plan to leave Holmes-Eaton/' 
explained Mr. Tubbs. 
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"Trust mel You said I wasn't to tell no- 
body and I didn%" answered Belinda; then 
she hesitated, walked a few steps and re- 
marked, "But it seemed as if it had to be. 
First Mrs. Rainford makes the running so 
hot you have to clear out, and now I s'pose it's 
Miss Mary. You shouldn't be so nice to 'em, 
Mr. Tubbs." 



CHAPTER XI 



THE ACCOMPLICE 



Neithee honour nor dignity would now allow 
Mr. Tubbs to leave Holmes-Eaton until he 
was cleared from the suspicion of being im- 
plicated in the theft of Miss Harwood's silver, 
though he felt almost certain, on reflection, that 
the policeman had received instructions to 
"keep an eye" from no higher authority than 
that lady. 

But whatever he did, and wherever he went, 
he was fully dfetermined to remain away from 
the one place where he most desired to be. 
Until he could feel sure that his friendship was 
an advantage to the ladies at Foxfield Manor 
and not a possible source of embarrassment, 
he would eschew their society. 

Belinda, however, at once resumed her in- 
terrupted occupation of scrubbing out the 
three-roomed abode of bliss where Kenny and 
Sylvia were to live a simple life as nearly 
approaching that of the first gardener and his 
wife as modem conditions would permit. But 

211 
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her fiery energy in this task was actuated by 
pure gratitude and not by any feelings of 
vicarious romance, she herself considering 
matrimony undesirable in any case, but par- 
ticularly so for a girl like herself who couldn't 
abide the men and had her fits agen her. 

Mr. Tubbs said nothing about his own views. 
But he could not keep his feet from taking him 
in the direction of Foxfield Manor, though he 
started to walk in a diflFerent direction. This 
was a lovely evening, and he stood gazing from 
afar on the enchanted window which now 
glistened blankly in the westering sun. He 
could not caU on the ladies for fear of dragging 
them into any unpleasantness, and he could 
not leave Holmes-Eaton and their neighbour- 
hood because that would savour of cowardice 
and make it appear as if he had something to 
run away from. So he stood there, extremely 
neat and well brushed as usual, but with an 
indescribable air of neglected f orlomness about 
him all the same, looking over the top of a 
hawthorn hedge at the house where he had 
found youth and spontaneous gaiety and all 
the things he had missed. Suddenly, as he 
stood there, he was seized with a tremendous 
vague longing; he reaUy wanted the youth 
back again that he had spent unawares. 
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But such thoughts in such a man never 
reach expression, and Mr. Tubbs walked on 
saying to himself that he ought to take a liver 
pill. After a few yards he even began to 
hmn "My love is like a red, red rose,'* moved 
to this burst of poetry by an instinct to throw 
oflF his depression and to evade the liver pill, 
and also by glimpsing a red flower in the 
distance of the twilit road. It glimmered be- 
tween sparse boughs, so large and fine that Mr. 
Tubbs passed from the stage of unconscious to 
conscious observation, and wondered to him- 
self what sort of flower it could be. 

He put on his eyeglasses, and detected a 
human face. It was the face, more red than 
ever with stooping behind the hedge, of the 
Holmes-Eaton policeman keeping an eye on 



Poor Mr. Tubbs was to grow only too famil- 
iar with this apparition. During the days that 
followed, he could never be sure that a haw- 
thorn bush, a gate, or even a hen-coop might 
not conceal a red face inflamed with stooping, 
a protruding eye and a blue cap. Thus he 
added another to the number of his followers ; 
so that now not only Belinda and Gingy but 
the red-faced policeman seemed destined to 
trail after him for ever along the road of life. 
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He returned one night to the Green Dragon, 
subeonsciously aware of forces dogging him 
that he could neither fight nor dispel; and — 
so curious, and at times so humorous, is Fate — 
he found, sure enough, a fourth follower wait- 
ing for him in the coflFee-room. 

It was the grocer who had asked him to 
speak at a temperance meeting as Holmes- 
Eaton. This worthy man being really sincere, 
in spite of a manner which created distrust in 
a good many people, did not think it right that 
a black sheep should be left alone to take to 
drink and other evil courses because he was 
under a cloud. He had gathered that Mr. 
Tubbs no longer went to Foxfield Manor; and 
the Rectory, of course, meant nothing — ^black 
sheep being the Rector's business. It was 
known that the Rector's wife had said Mr. 
Tubbs would be well advised to return to his 
own neighbourhood where he was doubtless 
in request. The studious moderation of her 
remark made it all the more telling. 

So Mr. Kettering felt it was time for him 
to step into the breach; and into the breach 
he stepped. He invariably did; priding him- 
self on a decision of character which left no 
room for puerile delays. And now he ad- 
vanced towards Mr. Tubbs with gleaming 
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teeth and outstretched hand, his consciousness 
of possessing a healthy mind in a healthy body 
exuding from his very finger-nails. 

"I am very pleased to see you," he said; he 
was not making the banal mistake of address- 
ing a sinner as a sinner. No. Restore the 
fellow's self-respect and then you had some- 
thing to work on. "I have been looking for- 
ward all day to a little chat with you," he 
continued cordially. "I am used to a town 
life and intellectual circles myself, and I am 
pleased to have the opportunity of exchang- 
ing views with a man of thought and reading. 
Let us sit down." 

Mr. Tubbs sat down, feeling a little sur- 
prised, but murmured politely, "Exceedingly 
kind of you. Lovely evening." 

"Delightful I" said Mr. Kettering, somehow 
with the air of having made the evening, and 
given it to Mr. Tubbs, and being healthily 
satisfied with his labours. Then he drew a 
book from his pocket. "I just thought I 
would bring you something to read. Time 
hangs heavy when we are unemployed, Mr. 
Tubbs, and we ought not to let our minds lie 
fallow. No. If we do that, weeds spring 
up." He advanced the book playfully to about 
six inches from his hearer's aquiline nose and 
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concluded, with every tooth a-gleam: "This 
is intended to keep down the weeds, Mr. 
Tubbs." 

Mr. Tubbs backed, took the book in his 
hand, and said with some astonishment: 

"Ah! A translation of Aristophanes, I see.'* 

Mr. Kettering threw back his head and 
laughed cheerfully. 

"Yes. I thought that would be in your 
line," he said. "I went to some University 
Extension Lectures on Greek Plays and that 
was one of our text-books. IVe never read 
it right through myself, but I always meant to. 
You'll find some real good reading in it, Mr. 
Tubbs, and what are meant for jokes, too, I 
believe. Not that I could see anything funny 
in it. Give me the sort of joke I'm used to, 
say I. Now, *We Three and Troddles.' . . .'' 
He paused and asked anxiously: "I say — ^you 
haven't read it before, have you?'' 

Mr. Tubbs looked down at the book, but 
saw the schoolroom in the tall grey house and 
himself sitting there. The very atmosphere 
of that Greek-haunted childhood and youth 
came back to him as he sat turning over the 
leaves. Then he looked up and observed Mr. 
Kettering's anxious eye fixed on him, "I have 
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seen it before, but I shall be glad to refresh' 
my memory/' he said. 

Mr. Kettering instinctively felt Mr. Tubbs 
was not grateful enough. But the more diflBi- 
culties there were, in a way, the better Mr. 
Kettering was pleased; it gave him such an 
abounding sense of capability and power to 
leap in and out of breaches like an antelope in 
a black frock coat. "Look here," he said, "I 
quite see it would be no fun for you to go over 
those pages alone. The lecturer said at the 
time they gained immensely by being read 
aloud. I'll come in after business and we'll 
read them aloud in turns." 

"Thank you. You are most kind. But my 
voice . . ." Mr. Tubbs hesitated, then desper- 
ation urged him on. "I am constitutionally 
unable to read aloud," he concluded firmly. 

"Oh, well! Never mind that," said Mr, 
Kettering with robust encouragement. "My 
voice is all right, I'm thankful to say. I've 
always led a healthy life — early to bed and 
early to rise — and perhaps I'm reaping the re- 
ward. Anyway, I'll do all the reading and you 
shall listen." 

Mr. Tubbs allowed the conclusion that evil 
courses had unpaired his own vocal cords to 
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pass unheeded while he pressed on to the point 
at issue. 

"I really couldn't think of taking up your 
time," he said with eagerness. "If you will 
kindly leave the book with me, I am quite sure 
I shaU be glad » 

"No, no; my good sir," interrupted Mr. 
Kettering heartily. "I shall enjoy coming. 
Don't you get into your head for one single 
minute that I am doing you a favour or any- 
thing of that kind." He smiled, glowing with 
tact and goodness. "I assure you, it will be 
a very great pleasure to me, personally, to 
walk down and sit with you an hour or so every 
evening excepting Saturday, which is our late 
night. And even then I may manage to pop 



m. 



It is exceedingly kind of you, but you 
might have your trouble for nothing," urged 
Mr. Tubbs. "I often take a short stroll after 
dinner." 

"Then I can go away again," said Mr. 
Kettering heartily. "Bless you, I shan't mind 
that." 

"But I would rather you did not trouble," 
said Mr. Tubbs. "It is most kind of you, but 
really, I would rather not." 

Mr. Kettering rose and put a hand on Mr. 
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Tubbs's shoulder. "Now, we can't have this, 
you know," he said. "Once begin to imagine 
jrou are not wanted, and looked askance at, 
and so on, and the game is pretty well up. 
Whatever you do, you want to keep yourseK 
from getting on that tack, my dear feller.'* 
He held out his hand. "There," he said, "I 
must go now. I have to speak to a man who 
has been knocking his wife down. But we'll 
have some glorious times together with those 
old Greeks before we've done. I believe I can 
remember a good bit of what the lecturer told 
us, and I'll try and find my notes. Don't you 
jet thinking that what you do matters to 
aobody, because I'm your friend and always 
shall be." 

With that he shook his victim's hand so 
ivarmly, and there was so much sincere good- 
less in his tone, that a less delicate nature than 
Mr. Tubbs's would have hesitated to throw his 
dndness in his face. Anyway, Mr. Tubbs 
jould only repeat : "I am sure it is most kind 
)f you," and let the man out. 

But when Mr. Kettering had gone away 
iirough the haU, bidding a healthy and hearty 
jood-night to the landlady, who might possibly 
ye reclaimed too by a chance word — one never 
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knew — and had departed buoyantly up the 
road, Mr. Tubbs sat down again and sighed. 

It seemed so odd that he — ^who had never 
desired a follower at all — ^had now four of them 
accompanying him on his adventures. With 
hideous clearness his mind's eye saw them 
draggling behind him through the hours, but 
the nearest and most burdensome of all was 
the healthy-minded grocer. 

A few moments later the landlady bustled 
through the room, remarking: "Bit of an up- 
start Mr. Kettering is, but they say he has a 
good heart." 

To which Mr. Tubbs responded in a loud 
tone: "Good hearts be blanked!" 

"Sirl" said the landlady, greatly startled, 
not by the expletive, but by hearing it from 
Mr. Tubbs. 

"I beg your pardon," said Mr. Tubbs, put- 
ting his hand again to his forehead, signifying 
in dumb show a neuralgia which rendered him 
not responsible. Then he went up to his 
room. 

The hour was only 9.45 of a summer eve- 
ning; still it was not bed he wanted, but sanc- 
tuary. Gingy, with the window only open at 
the top, could not follow him there; Belinda 
might knock on some urgent errand, but if he 
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were undressed she could not come in; the 
policeman must "keep an eye" from the out- 
side of that locked portal ; even his latest j&ol- 
lower, Mr. Kettering, could not enter herftfe: 

The thought drifted across Mr. Tub||!s's 
mind that a hunted man might at first &id 
happiness in a prison cell — at any rate, it was 
a place where followers were not allowed. 

After a while, however, as Mr. Tubbs sat 
listening to the wind in the trees and watchmg 
the stars come out, the immediate effect of Mr. 
Kettering's visit wore oflF. He imdressed in 
leisurely fashion, folding up every garment 
with his usual precision and attending to the 
details of his toilette with the meticulous care 
he always used. Then he sat down again, 
brushed, refreshed, smelling pleasantly of soap, 
in a small chair near the empty fire-grate, with 
his boots neatly placed side by side, ready to 
be placed outside before retiring. 

His thoughts now began to rim in a more 
agreeable groove. After all, what an ex- 
traordinary chapter of accidents 1 He even 
pictured how it might, perhaps, appear years 
hence, when he and Mary talked it over to- 
gether; she with her brown eyes twinkling as 
he had seen them do when anything amused 
her. . . . Then blissful images roused by this 
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thought so filled Mr. Tubbs's mind that he 
ceased to meditate on realities at all, and gave 
himself up entirely to the pleasures of the 
imagination. But the central figure of every 
dream was Mary, with that wistfully curved 
mouth, and untidy hair, and soft look always 
ready to twinkle into merriment. 

So engrossed was he in this immortal pastime 
that he failed to hear a slight noise at the 
window behind his back, or vaguely attributed 
it to the wind. Then a man's voice suddenly 
said, in a hoarse whisper, close to him: "Hi! 
what did you do with 'em?" 

Mr. Tubbs jumped and twisted his head 
round so sharply to meet the intruder that he 
almost resembled one of those mythological 
gentlemen with their back hair surmounting 
their chests. His first startled impulse was to 
shout for help; his second to throw one of 
his boots at the man sitting astride his window 
ledge. He acted on the second. 

The man fielded the boot with great dex- 
terity and said in an injured tone: 

**Is that meant for a joke? Because it isn't 
joking I came for. Specially after all I've 
been through." He paused and said again: 
"Look here I I come peaceful enough. But 
if you wiU have itl" And here something 
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gleaming was transferred from the man's 
pocket to his right hand. "I haven't been dodg- 
ing you up and down these 'ere blankety blank 
lanes with that beet-root in britches shadowing 
you at every turn and ready to cop me, all for 
nothing. It was a low trick — so it was — ^for 
you to get oflp with the silver and now make 
out you know nothing about it. I waited hours 
and hours, I did, at the place I was told, and 
nothing nor nobody turned up. And you liv- 
ing here like a lord and letting a pore hard- 
working man wait with a car at a God-forsaken 
cross-road from four o'clock till midnight with- 
out getting a ha'penny for it. It's mean: 
mean! And I do hate aught mean!" 

"I assure you," said Mr. Tubbs earnestly, 
his eye on the gleaming instrument, "that I 
haven't the slightest idea what you are talking 
about. Is it possible that you think I stole 
the silver?" 

The man's face changed — ^it changed by 
quick stages from injured annoyance to a sort 
of joyful wonder: he began to chuckle, shaking 
his head backwards and forwards. "Well, 
you do beat all I ever see," he said admiringly. 
"I've had a lot of experience, and I've been 
about a bit in my day, but you do beat all. 
Man alive!" he added, with such suddenness 
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that Mr. Tubbs once more jumped violently, 
"why the blank didn't you go on the stage and 
make your fortin' that way? They're none 
of 'em in it with you; not George Robey nor 
none of 'em." He paused again and muttered 
weakly, between bouts of chuckling, in sup- 
posed imitation of Mr. Tubbs's precise diction 
and earnest tone: "Is it possible that you 
think I stole the silver? Heel Heel Hee! 
Ho! Hoi Ho! You'll be the death o' me 
you wilL Alius like that from a child. Too 
much sense of the funny. Fell down a ladder 
and broke me leg with laughing at a drunk 
man putting his boot on his head to go out for 
a walk, when I was only eight year old.** 

"But I am not joking," said Mr. Tubbs in- 
dignantly. "And if you belong to the ne- 
farious gang who robbed a lady in this village, 
I '* 

"Don't!" interposed the man, holding one 
hand to his side and waggling the pistol in the 
other in a way positively terrifying to Mr. 
Tubbs. "Don't go on like that any more, 
for God's sake. You'll be the death of me. 
You really will. If I keep on laughing like 
this something'U go wrong inside of me. I 
can feel it going." 

"But I tell you," said Mr. Tubbs, very 
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straight and pale, "that I have never seen the 
silver. If you arranged to wait for the thieves 
to bring their booty to you, you must know 
them. You must be aware that I am not — 
er" — ^the pistol gave another awful waggle, 
and Mr. Tubbs hastily concluded, "one of the 
ones.*' 

"Go on I" whispered the man weakly. "A 
joke's a joke, but this is too much." Then 
a slight noise was heard in the house and he 
continued in a diflFerent tone: "But it's no 
good trying to bluflF me. You know it was all 
arranged through Nosey Bill. I never saw 
any of you. I was only told to wait till you 
turned up, and take you where you wanted to 
be. And now I haven't been paid nothing, 
and nobody's to be found but you, and I'm 
going to have my share of that silver or be paid 
the money. So just you hand out, and no 
more of your larks. I'm a respectable man, I 
am, with a wife and family to keep, and I want 
my money." 

"Then you must go to the gang who em- 
ployed you," said Mr. Tubbs with an eye on 
the pistol, which was active again. "And — 
and if you dcm't put that weapon away at once, 
I shall give you in charge." 

"Shall you?" said the man, suddenly ceasing 
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to take equestrian exercise over the window sill 
and coming into the room. "Not before youVe 
handed out the cash, I think. Now then, I'm 
about sick of this. Give me the twenty pounds 
I had promised, and no more about it. I 
don't know what's happened to the others, but 
here you are in clover, and you'll have to pay. 
See?" 

"I shall not pay," said Mr. Tubbs, pale but 
firm. "I decline to give you anything," he 
added, retreating before the muzzle of the pis- 
tol towards the door of the room. 

"No, you don't!" said the man, getting 
round him. "If you move an inch nearer to 
the door I'll put a bullet through you. I ain't 
going to be fooled any longer." 

The noise in the house approached nearer, 
the man paused, glancing over his shoulder. 
Then with a sudden movement he backed to- 
wards the window, seized a purse that lay on 
the dressing-table, and was gone before Mr. 
Tubbs could realise what had happened. 

When he did realise, he ran to the window 
and hung out, shouting loudly into the quiet 
night: "Stop thief! Stop thief! Stop him, 
he's got my purse with nearly thirty pounds 
in it!" 

"Meow I Meow!" went poor Gingy who lay 
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beneath her master^s window and had felt the 
weight of the fugitive on her tail. 

Mr. Tubbs was not — ^as has been witnessed — 
an inhuman man; but he seized the boot so 
deftly fielded of late and hurled it into the 
mewing, upturned countenance of his faithful 
follower. Only the accident of his being too 
agitated to aim fair stood between Gingy and 
annihilation; as it was she walked quietly 
away, resolving to come back when he was 
less peculiar in his manner. 

Mr. Tubbs drew in his head, and, even in 
desperation decent, he put on his overcoat over 
his pyjamas. On the stairs he encountered 
the landlady hurriedly coming up with a can- 
dle. But the unexpected apparition of Mr. 
Tubbs on the lower floor in pyjamas and over- 
coat with ruffled hair, with two artificial front 
teeth missing, gave the landlady such a shock 
that she dropped the candlestick and the two 
stood together in the darkness, breathing hard. 
As she said, afterwards, she had never pictured 
Mr. Tubbs without his collar or his hair 
brushed, and it somehow gave her a turn to 
see he ever could. . . . His words, when he 
broke the agitated silence after the landlady's 
first squawk of surprise, did nothing to re- 
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assure her, though he forced himself to speak 
with superhuman cahn. 

"Mrs. Watson," he said, peering at her 
through the darkness, "I regret to tell you 
there has been a burglar in my room." 

"A what I" cried the landlady, groping for 
the fallen candle. 

"A burglar," responded Mr. Tubbs. Then, 
with his usual politeness, he bent to assist her, 
with the result that their heads met sharply 
and they saw several, bright lights without 
finding the candle. Hearing sounds, the bar- 
man came running out from the little dark 
room where he slept, carrying a tin hand-lamp. 

"Hi I" he shouted, "who's there? What 
the. . . ." But suddenly his jaw dropped, and 
he stood staring at Mr. Tubbs and his mistress. 
After a good long pause he said: "Oh! It's 
only you, is it?" But he left so much unsaid 
that Mr. Tubbs and the landlady began vol- 
ubly to explain, both together: "I was in my 
room. . . . Going up the stairs to bed. . . . 
Thief. . . • Let the candle fall. . • • Grot 



away. • • •" 



hr said the man again, not exactly wink- 
ing and yet not exactly not winking — ^**Grot 
away, did he? That's right!" 
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"Right I" shrUled the landlady. "AH wrong, 
you mean I" 

"All wrong, then," said the man, still in 
the same tone. 

"I can only say," pursued Mr. Tubbs, with 
a dignity rendered less impressive by the ab- 
sence of the front teeth, "that a man entered 
my room and took my purse containing be- 
tween twenty and thirty pounds. He entered 
by the window when my back was turned, and 
took it from the dressing-table." 

"It's all very strange," said the landlady, 
pressing her hand to her heart. "You must 
go and fetch the police at once, William." 

"All right," said the man, "I'U go if you 
want me to go. But it's a rum tale to tell, a 
very rimi tale." And he went oflp looking back 
over his shoulder at Mr. Tubbs. 

"I trust," said Mr. Tubbs, gazing with con- 
cern at the landlady over the candle which was 
now lighted again, "that all this has not upset 
you very much. I hesitated about giving the 
alarm, but felt it only right to do so." 

"Goodness 1" cried the landlady. "Surely 
you never thought of leaving a loose burglar 
about the place and not letting me know. But 
how did you see him take your purse if your 
back was turned?" 
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"That was only to begin with," explained 
Mr. Tubbs. "And I did try to hit him with 
a boot. But he got out a pistol and covered 
me with it while he questioned me about the 
silver that was stolen from Miss Harwood. He 
actually seemed to think I should know scMne- 
thing about it." 

"Oh, he did, did he?" said the landlady, 
growing thoughtful. "Well," she concluded, 
giving it up, "this is a queer world I" 

Then Mr. Tubbs remembered his incomplete 
toilette and retired abruptly, while the land- 
lady went to take out her curl-papers. And 
very soon after they met again, the barman 
and policeman could be heard running heavily 
on the flagged passage outside. Suddenly, just 
as the men neared the door, the landlady bent 
forward and hissed in Mr. Tubbs's ear: "Don't 
try to bluff it out. You never will. Take your 
shoes off and run up to the top of the house. 
You'll see the bacon-bin right in front of you. 
Hide there till you can get away. YouVe 

behaved well to me, and I Now go ! They'll 

be here in a minute I" 

"Whatl" cried Mr. Tubbs. "You 
think ?" 

"I don't think nothing," said the landlady^ 



> 
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in a rather oflFended tone. "I only say there's 
the bacon-bin there: take it or leave it/' 

"Mrs. Watson/' said Mr. Tubbs, "I know 
you mean well, but you are indeed " 

"Nowi" boomed the policeman, bursting 
through the door. "What's this? What's 
this, eh? Now, quietly, one at a time. Re- 
member anything that's said now may be used 
as evidence." And he whipped out a note- 
book, greatly flushed by running. 

"I was half asleep in my room when a bur- 
glar entered by my window, covered me with 
his pistol, and stole my purse while I was 
turned the other way," said Mr. Tubbs with 
dignity, being now in the possession of all his 
teeth. "I met Mrs. Watson on the landing as 
I was descending the stairs to inform her. The 
barman came out and saw us there." 

"I did," said the barman. "At least I 
heard 'em. They were in the dark." 

"Let me see," said the policeman, writing. 
"What I gather is, you and Mr. Tubbs was 
on the landing together in the dark." 

"Certainly not," said the landlady. 

"No," added Mr. Tubbs emphatically. "At 
least, the light had only just gone out." 

"That is to say, Mr. Tubbs and I somehow 
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came in contact with each oilier and the candle 
fell," added the landlady. 

"Came in contact with each other and let 
the candle fall," murmured the policeman, 
writing. "IVe known that happen before. 
That's no evidence, Mrs. Watson." 

"Evidence enough, I call it," grumbled the 
barman who cherished a hopeless passion for 
his mistress. 

"Well," said the policeman, buttoning up 
his little book, "I don't see as I have any 
direct evidence to go on. But I'll keep an eye 
open. By the way, what was he like to look 
at?" 

"Oh, darkish, with a very unpleasant ex- 
pression," said Mr. Tubbs. 

"Very well, I'll just keep my eye on any 
man I come across that answers to your de- 
scription," said the policeman. "I can do it 

while I am keeping " he broke off and \ 

coughed. 

"You won't find one," muttered the bar- 
man, "I know these chaps." 

"William 1" said the landlady sharply. 
"Show the police oflScer out, show him out 
past the beer pump. That's the shortest way." 

"So it is," said the policeman, wiping his 
mouth in anticipation. "Well, I'll keep an 
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eye *^ And he tramped away down the 

flagged passage. 

Mr. Tubbs and the landlady were left to- 
gether. 

"I sincerely regret ^* began Mr. Tubbs 

anxiously. 

The landlady shook her head. 

"Mr. Tubbs/' she said, "it just shows how 
careful a man ought to be to keep a good repu- 
tation. You've let yours get into that state 
that you can't be seen with a lady on the stairs 
in the dark without people thinking things. I 
should go somewhere else and turn over a new 
leaf. You're a good customer and I'm very 
glad to have you. But for your own sake I 
advise you to go somewhere quite fresh and 
turn over a new leaf." 

"I do not intend to leave here imtil my 
character is cleared," said Mr. Tubbs. 

"Don't you?" She paused and sighed. 
"Well, I may as well get the winter hangings 
for your room cleaned then. I didn't know 
whether I was going to want them. Good- 
night, sir." 

"Good-night," said Mr. Tubbs. A few steps 
up he paused, hesitated, made as if to return 
and explain further, and finally trudged on. 



CHAPTER XII 



THE BLASTED OAK 



Suddenly, the interest of Holmes-Eaton 
ceased to centre in Mr. Tubbs ; partly because 
a man in the next village had taken a short cut 
to another world without waiting to pay his 
debts, and partly owing to Sylvia's approach- 
ing marriage. So he sat on a chair in the gar- 
den just before sunset with his Followers, as it 
were, gathered happily around him. That is 
to say Gingy was in the inn-yard; Belinda 
was approaching in a blouse and skirt that 
had belonged to the Rainf ord girls, and eyeing 
herself with satisfaction in any windows low 
enough to aflFord this amusement; the well- 
meaning grocer was even then harrying the 
young man so that he could get oflF to Greek 
and the Green Dragon; the red-faced police- 
man was resting his arms on the back gate. 

It was such a lull as comes amid the most 
strenuous adventures, and Mr. Tubbs, all un- 
witting, tasted the joys of solitude. He had 
not tasted them suflSciently the night before; 

234 
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so, by degrees his head dropped, his eyeglasses 
fell oflp his nose — ^he was blissfully asleep. 

But not for long. He awakened with a 
start to feel Gingy clawing up from his coat 
collar to the top of his head, and to see Belinda 
standing before him. 

"You wanted to see me," she remarked, "so 
I Ve come. There's Mr. Kettering racing down 
the street with all his teeth a-shining and his 
coat-tails out behind, so if you want to say 
anything private you'd better say it quick." 

"There's nothing half so sweet in life as 

love's ^" murmured Mr. Tubbs, not yet 

awake. "Dear me! I must have been dream- 
mg. 

Belinda shook her head. 

"I dare say you was; so long as you on*y 
dream. But you're like a cousin I once had 
that was actually fond of his mother-in-law. 
He said he couldn't help it. He was such a 
one for the ladies." 

Mr. Tubbs rubbed his eyes and glanced 
hastily round. "Mr. Kettering not in sight 
yet? I want you to take a small silver tea- 
service for me to the cottage you are getting 
ready for Miss Sylvia and Mr. Kenny. It is 
a wedding present, but I want it to be anony- 
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mous because Well/' Mr. Tubbs gave up 

the effort to explain — "I think it best." 

"I see," said Belinda readily. "Perhaps 
you're right there. After tiie queer goings on 
about Miss Harwood's silver they might won- 
der where you'd got this from." 

"Surely no one could ever imagine — — ?" 

"You never know," said Belinda, looking 
back over her shoulder. "Here is Mr. Ketter- 
ing. Am I just to put the things in the cup- 
board and say nothing, then?" 

"Yes," said Mr. Tubbs rising. "Come with 
me, and I will give you the parcel. Mr. Ketter- 
ing will wait in the house." 

He brought down the cardboard box and 
delivered it into Belinda's hand. "I can trust 
you to keep this to yourself, Belinda?" he 
said. 

"They may cut me up in a mincing machine 
and put me together again and yet not get it 
out of me," responded Belinda with feeling; 
and she departed through the front door. 

Mr. Tubbs heard Mr. Kettering's cheerful 
voice in the coffee-room, where, not to waste 
the flying minutes, he was genially leading the 
landlady in the right way. Mr. Tubbs hesi- 
tated on the threshold, said to himself what a 
good man Kettering was, turned to go in, 
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noted a cheap edition of Aristophanes on the 
hall table and fled out into the warm evening. 
As he passed down the path, the policeman 
raised his arms from the gate, looked the other 
way and then, after a pause, started his eve- 
ning's sleuthing. But Mr. Tubbs was so used 
to seeing that red-faced bloom cheerily in 
hedgerows, or appear fungus-like round the 
edge of the trunks of trees, that he took no 
notice ; he would, indeed, almost have missed it. 

But he was considerably startled when a 
sun-bonnet suddenly rose up from the bottom 
of a dry, flowery ditch and Elizabeth's voice 
squeaked out excitedly: "I said it was! I 
said it was! Now you can tell him yourself, 
Mary.'' 

Another head rose about the meadow-sweet, 
and Mary's brown eyes shone out between the 
feathery cream-coloured flowers: her face was 
very red; her hair even more disordered than 
usual. 

"Ohl Elizabeth!" she said; then, "Oh, Mr. 
Tubbs 1" and seemed to get no further. 

Mr. Tubbs was, for some unknown reason, 
equally at a loss for words ; but Elizabeth never 
suffered in that way. 

"We were just talking about you, Mr. 
Tubbs," she said. 
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''Hush, Elizabeth I" said Mary, redder than 
before. 

"A lovely eve " began Mr. Tubbs. 

"And we were hoping you wouldn't think 
us very horrid not to ask you to the wedding, 
because we can't believe you are a wicked 
man," continued Elizabeth. . "When it said in 
church last Sunday about turning again — ^you 
know — I thought about you. But I was sure 
you weren't." She paused, swallowed, and 
went on eagerly, anxious to get her say in be- 
fore her sister interfered: "You can't help itl 
And poor Mother can't help it. But she 
naturally couldn't risk having the mushroom 
feeling on Sylvia's wedding day, could she, 
Mr. ?" 

"Elizabeth is talking absolute nonsense," 
interrupted Mary, finding her tongue at last; 
but too late to prevent Mr. Tubbs realising, 
with a sinking heart, that he had joined the 
list of objects which gave Mrs. Oswald Rain- 
ford an unpleasant sensation. 

"I have no possible claim '' he began, 

not without dignity. 

"Bosh!" said Elizabeth. "You're a friend 
of ours, aren't you? And we're asking all our 
friends, aren't we? So you have a claim. I'll 
tell you what!" She began dancing up and 
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down. ^Xusdous idea, Maryl We'll bring 
you a big slice of cake after the wedding, if 
you meet us near this place." 

"N-not quite here, I think," faltered Mary, 
looking over her shoulder. "This seems to be 
the spot where the policeman Ues in ambush 
for tramps or something." 

Mr. Tubbs also looked round, saw the 
familiar visage blooming out of an elder bush 
about twenty yards away and said in a rather 
dispirited tone: "I'm afraid. Miss Mary, it 
will be all the same if we change the venue. 
As a matter of fact he is, I believe, keeping an 
eye on me." 

"I say! what fun!" chuckled Elizabeth. 

"It's perfectly abominable!" said Mary 
warmly. 

•■To'teU you the truth," s«d Mr. Tubbs. 
**I am growing accustomed to it. Wonderful 
what one seems to be able to accustom oneself 
to." 

"Well," said Elizabeth, "Sylvia and Kenny 
are so awfully taken up with getting married 
they seem to think of nothing else ; silly goats 1 
But Mary and I aren't going to get married 
yet, so we'll give you a cheer-up when we can. 
We like you. Why, Mary said you reminded 
her of " 
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But Mr. Tubbs, though intensely anxious to 
do so, was not destined to hear the end of that 
sentence, for Mary clapped her hand over her 
sister's mouth and said in a determined tone: 
"If you do, Elizabeth, we go home to bed this 
minute," 

"All right," said Elizabeth. "But you 
needn't be in such a fit. It was something 
very nice, you know," and she strolled off to 
fetch her flowers. 

Then Mr. Tubbs, to his own intense surprise, 
heard himself saying in a low tone: "Miss 
Mary, if ever the time comes when I am free 
to ask you what your words were, I shall " 

"Ohl" shrieked Elizabeth in a voice of 
agony. 

They turned, hastened to her, and the 
auspicious moment was over. So much the 
better, felt Mr. Tubbs, lest he should be be- 
trayed into saying what he had no right to say 
while the shadow of crime lay upon him. 

"WeU! What is it?" said Mary, with a lack 
of sympathy. 

"I've nettled myself awfully,*' said Eliza- 
beth. 

"If you can't bear a little pain *' 

"Painl" shrilled Elizabeth. "You don't 
think I'm such a softy as that! But how can 
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I wear thin silk stockings for the wedding with 
great red nettle marks showing through?" 
She began to hastily remove her stockings and 
ordered Mr. Tubbs over her shoulder: "Here, 
pass me some dock leaves." 

Mr. Tubbs did as he was told, and then Mary 
said they must be going. 

*'Good-bye, Mr. Tubbs," said Elizabeth. 
"Mary and I do wish you were coming to the 
wedding, whatever anybody says, don't we, 
Mary?" 

"And I wish," said Mr. Tubbs, looking at 
Mary, "that I could think I should be 
missed." 

Mary smiled, about to speak, when her 
nimbler-tongued sister slipped in before her: 
"Oh, Mr. Tubbs, that's your modesty, you 
know. Kenny said you rather reminded him 
of the lady who went into the next room to 
change her mind." 

"Elizabeth I" said Mary. "If you are start- 
ing to regale Mr. Tubbs with your vulgar 
chestnuts, we had indeed better go. Good- 
bye." 

"Good-bye," said Mr. Tubbs. But Eliza- 
beth was touched by his tone, being very 
tender-hearted at bottom, so she called back 
in an encouraging voice: "Then at half -past 
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eight in the same spot to-morrow nighty Mr. 
Tubbs. And don't eat too much dinner^ for 
we shall bring a big bit of bride's-cake/' 

Then they went round the comer, and Mr. 
Tubbs, plunging his hands deep into his 
trousers pockets, stood staring mournfully at 
the place they had left empty. He could not 
return to the Green Dragon and Mr. Kettering 
after this, and he preferred not to go through 
the village lest he should encounter Belinda 
and be embarrassed by fresh questions about 
the disposal of Sylvia's wedding present. So 
he turned and entered a gate leading to the 
longer pathway round by the wood. 

It was abeady dusk in the green rides; his 
footfalls made no noise at all save an occasicmal 
rustling, where he stepped over dry leaves, or 
a sudden crack, sounding extraordinarily loud 
in the silence, when he trod on a dead branch. 
The wind had dropped so utterly that not a leaf 
moved; now and then came a faint sound 
from some creature of the wood setting forth 
on his nightly prowl. To a town-bred, town- 
living man this was all quite new and rather 
awesome. He was not afraid, of course, of 
any human being whom he might meet, but 
the dim hereditary fears that come to most 
people alone in a wood at night when they are 
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not used to it, began to gather round Mr. 
Tubbs. They peered at him from the boles of 
the great oaks on either side of the grassy road, 
and they rustled in the dead branches. The 
darkness was full of them, whispering strange 
things. Then the moon began to rise above 
the wood, casting a pale light through the 
gaps in the heavy greenery and throwing 
shadows of a depth and blackness such as Mr. 
Tubbs never remembered having seen before. 
About the middle of the wood he came upon a 
blasted oak that stood alone on a little patch 
of undergrowth, the jagged edges of its trunk 
standing up forlornly in the moonlight, and 
two branches, like twisted arms of agony, 
thrown out towards the sky. By day it was a 
dead tree that ought to be removed by the 
forester, and this Mr. Tubbs knew; aU the 
same, he began to whistle a tune, a loud and 
cheerful tune. 

Then, suddenly, his heart stood still; his 
feet had to follow suit; for a voice came out 
of the dead tree like that of a soul in pain. 
Now it was that Mr. Tubbs's distaste for 
Greek mythology came back to mock him. 
He could not help remembering that a very 
large number of people for a very long 
period of time did come across — or think they 
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came across — ^more in trees than fibre and 
sap. • • • 

With an eflFort, he detached himself from 
these recollections and began to walk on again, 
whistling more loudly than ever. But another 
sound penetrated through the whistle to the 
cold centre of Mr. Tubbs's anatomy. It was 
a human voice that sounded in f eeble, muffled 
tones from the heart of that ancient tree. It 
spoke English, not Greek, but you had to 
allow for locality; and it said: "Oh, Mr. 
Tubbs! Let me out r 

Mr. Tubbs, as has been shown, was not want- 
ing in physical bravery; but few ordinary 
business men can stand up against a Dryad. 
It is no shame to Mr. Tubbs that he whistled 
much more loudly still, and walked swiftly 
away in the direction of the village. But the 
Dryad seemed to be worked up by the sound 
of his departing whistle to a pitch of despera- 
tion which lent her strength to pierce an outer 
covering that had imprisoned her for per- 
chance a thousand years. Mr. Tubbs, hurrying 
away, could not help hearing her agonised: 
"Oh! Mr. Tubbs; don't leave me! Oh, Mr. 
Tubbs, let me out!" 

Mr. Tubbs halted. He was a humane man, 
and he found it impossible to leave even a 
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Dryad in that state of mind. On the other 
hand, to begin an actual conversation with one, 
seemed to be like selling himself to the old 
Greeks. 

* 'Excuse me'' — ^he hesitated, anxious even 
in this stress to behave with propriety and yet 
f (H-getting how you address a Dryad — "Miss — 
er — Madam — but I scarcely " 

"Madam! Whatcher mean? Don't you know 
it's me, Belinda?" 

Mr. Tubbs fell back a few steps, for the re- 
action was very great : after a pause he asked 
angrily: "You, Belinda 1 What are you do- 
ing there?" and naturally blamed her for his 
own mistake. 

"I'm sitting," wailed Belinda, her wail 
muffled by the tree-bark, "on something 
terrible hard. It feels like — I don't know 
what." 

Then the eerie sound, like the voice of a soul 
in torment, came forth from the hollow tree 
again. 

"What's that?" cried Mr. Tubbs, pnce 
more startled, and he continued anxiously: 
"Belinda, can you see an3^hing alive within 
that tree besides yourself?" 

"Yes." (Mr. Tubbs felt his breath come 
short. How would the Dryad look? Would 
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she be dressed as in the illustrations? He 
sincerely hoped not. . . .) "Yes," coatinued 
Belinda, "here's poor Gingy, of courae. I 
took your present as you said, and Gingy got 
away, and I'd just caught her in the wood 
when a big dog got out at us, barking some- 
thing awful and jumping roimd Gingy. So I 
climbed up into this low tree and tumbled 
down into the hole in the middle. I fell cm 
somethink hard and hurt my foot so as I 
couldn't climb up again from the inside. 
Gingy wants to get out, but I never let go on 
her. I never do, Mr. Tubbs," she concluded, 
raising her voice hysterically, "let go on them 
as I once take a fancy to. You know that, 
don't you?" 

"I do," sighed Mr. Tubbs, approaching the 
tree. But no vestige of Belinda was to be 
seen. It seemed as if she would be about as 
hard to release as a Dryad. 

"You'll have to swarm up the bark, same as 
I did," suggested Belinda, inside, divining his 
difficulty. "Spit into your hands first, and 
that'll give you a purchase." 

Ignoring this advice, Mr. Tubbs stood and 
thought. If he climbed up and fell in, he would 
be imprisoned for an indefinite period with 
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Belinda and Gingy as his close companions. 
The prospect was simply unbearable. 

"You aren't going oflF and leaving me?" 
wailed Belinda, mistaking the silence. "'Oh, 
Mr. Tubbs, I didn't think it on youl" 

"No, no, my good girl," said Mr. Tubbs, 
frowning and thinking still more deeply. "You 
are sure you can't see through the tree any- 
where? There is no hole at all?" 

"There isn't," said Belinda, "a hole where 
you could stick an 'at pin through." 

"Ahl" said Mr. Tubbs, but even with this 
assurance he went behind the next clump of 
undergrowth before divesting himself of some 
necessary undergarments which he tore up, 
knotted together and tied firmly to one of the 
gaunt arms of the blasted oak. Then he 
climbed the rough bark with more agility than 
might be expected and lowered the rope. 

"Take hold of that and pull yourself up," 
he said. "You will be able to climb out then." 
And he peered anxiously down into the dark- 
ness of the hollow trunk. 

'I don't see nothing," said Belinda, 

'Oh, wait a minute." And it would have 
amazed some of Mr. Tubbs's former friends to 
see him as he sat astride the limb of that 
blasted oak striking matches in the sombre 
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immensity of a wood at niglit. "Can you 
see now?" 

"I can see a bit of your *' began Belinda, 

with her usual candour. 

"That's all right then," Mr. Tubbs hastened 
to say rather testily. "I made a rope of what 
I could most readily procure. Kindly take it 
and let me help you out." 

"I'm sure " Belinda breathed heavily as 

she rose. "I'm sure it was a great pity to 
tear up good " 

"Belinda," said Mr. Tubbs, pale with ex- 
ertion, "I must beg you to refrain from kick- 
ing the sides. The friction prevents you 
rising." 

"Oh!" squeaked Belinda, hauling herself 
with an immense effort over the jagged edges 
of the hollow trunk with Gingy buttoned up 
inside her blouse : "Oh, Mr. Tubbs — I'm bring- 
ing what I was sat on — ^lookl" 

Mr. Tubbs looked and saw, tied by a garter 
round Belinda's waist, the identical Georgian 
jug which he had admired in Miss Harwood's 
sitting-room when he called there to answer 
inquiries about Belinda's character. 

"Silver 1" he exclaimed stupidly, as the 
moonbeams struck it. "Was there any more 
down there?" 
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"I think so," said Belinda. "This was on'y 
the easiest I could find to sit on." 

"Then," said Mr. Tubbs, in such a state of 
excitement that — though somewhat subject to 
chills — ^the absence of underclothing went 
quite imnoticed; "then you may be sure the 
robbers left Miss Harwood's silver here, find- 
ing themselves pursued, or watched, or for 
some other reason; and meant to come back 
for it. That man who entered my room was 
correct in what he said, no doubt. Belinda," 
he turned to her solemnly as she stood there in 
the moonlight, "I owe you a debt of gratitude 
I can never repay. The rest of the silver is no 
doubt there intact. All the unfortunate sus- 
picions under which I have laboured will now 
be removed." 

Immediately they set forth to tell the red- 
faced policeman of their find, and on their 
way they encountered Mr. Kettering, who was 
returning from a somewhat wasted evening at 
the Green Dragon. But he did not bear Mr. 
Tubbs any malice for that; on the contrary, 
he was even more cordial than ever. 

And Mr. Tubbs greeted him with equal 
cordiality, feeling an immense kindness for 
Mr. Kettering and for every other living soul 
in the world. He already experienced a won- 
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derful access of affection towards Holmes- 
Eaton, the little place where he and Mary • • . 

Then he felt Mr. Kettering seize his hand 
and heard these words, in a very earnest and 
moved tone: "Mr. Tubbs, I am profoundly 
thankful for this. We will not inquire how 
the silver got into that tree. No. We will 
simply rejoice that it was there — and that you 
chanced to find itr 

The immense meaning which weighted those 
last seven words caused Mr. Tubbs to awake 
from dreams of Mary and look at Mr. Ket- 
tering with surprise. "Of course, that was 
lucky," he said. "It might have fallen into 
unscrupulous hands again." 

Let us," repeated Mr. Kettering solemnly, 
both be very thankful indeed. Though I am 
far from attributing this happy result to my 
influence alraie. No." 

"What!" said Mr. Tubbs, staring. *T)o 
you think you know the real thief? And that 
he put the silver there on purpose to be 
found?" 

Mr. Kettering smiled at Mr. Tubbs, show- 
ing every single tooth in his head ; but it was a 
good smile all the same. "'I do think so, Mr. 
Tubbs," he said. "I am not sure, but I think 
so; and I honour that thief •" 
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Then he wrung Mr. Tubbs's hand again and 
went swiftly away, as if not trusting himself 
to further speech. 

Mr. Tubbs and Belinda walked on in silence, 
excepting for an occasional mew from Gingy. 
At last Mr. Tubbs said: "Belinda, you don't 
think he could possibly mean I had put it 
there in order to find it again?" 

"I don't know," said Belinda. "Maybe he 
did, and maybe he didn't. But of course they 
might think it a bit queer us finding the sil- 
ver." She paused. "It does sound a rum 
tale, somehow, when you begin to tell it." 

"I don't see why it should," said Mr. Tubbs 
testily. "The men hid the silver, you fell into 
the tree trunk, I found you. The whole thing is 
perfectly plain, though rather a curious coinci- 
dence, of course. Still, the world is full of 
curious coincidences." 

"Well," said Belinda, "I don't rightly know 
what that is, but I do know if you're once 
blaimt for stealing a lump of sugar and the 
cat eats the whole leg of mutton, they'll say 
you did it. Things goes like that. You don't 
know why. But you can't alter it." 

So Mr. Tubbs again relapsed into silence 
and spoke no more until they reached the 
village, where he soon found the representative 
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of the law waiting round the back door of tl 
Green Dragon; but it was all too plain th 
the red-faced gentleman shared Belinda 
opinion of the story. 

"Queer things happen, don't they?" sa 
Mr. Tubbs with assumed carelessness. 

"They do," said the policeman, "that tb 
most sartinly do. Especially in some cases 

With which non-committal reply he shut I 
little book and went off to make arrangemen 
for bringing back the silver. 



CHAPTER XIII 



THE TEYST 



Sylvia and Kenny were married early in the 
morning before the dew was off the gromid, 
while the flowers were smelling their sweetest 
after the night, and the birds singing their 
hearts out for joy. Sylvia had intended to 
wear her gardening costmne in order to ap- 
proximate as nearly as she could manage it to 
the simplicity of our first aHcestors, but the 
Rector had scruples about marrying a bride 
in breeches and said he must consult the 
Bishop, which would have caused delay ; so she 
compromised on a white muslin and a plain 
straw hat. All the village was at the church 
and took coffee, champagne, sandwiches and 
fruit at the uncomfortable hour of half -past 
nine : but the clear gaiety of health and youth 
and happy love triumphed over everything. 
The mother of the bride went about telling 
everybody how sweet it was to see them, and 
her habit of shutting her eyes to all unpleas- 
antness certainly worked well on this occasion. 

253 
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Kenny may have felt a regret that his father 
and mother were ahsent witil he looked at his 
wife with his wedding ring on her finger; then 
nothing else at all in the world mattered. At 
about half -past ten two bicycles were brought 
round by the odd man from the inn, who was 
assisting in a purely voluntary capacity; then 
the bride and bridegroom hopped on them and 
were away down the drive, with all the com- 
pany running and laughing and shouting good 
luck after them. Belinda, hovering in the 
background, found her emotional nature burst- 
ing its bounds and was forced to give way to 
tears. 

She was found thus by Elizabeth, seated 
under the ash-tree and enjoying herself very 
much indeed, alternately sniffing and eating 
bride*s-cake. For the very hens in the poultry 
yard were able to give themselves indigesticm 
with crumbs of almond icing on that happy 
day, and there was an air of carnival even 
about the pigstye. 

The blue sky was veiled a little by a bridal 
mist that tempered the noon-day sun as Sylvia 
and her husband rode along the flowery lanes 
towards the little seaside town where they 
were to spend the day, lunching at the inn 
and coming back at sunset to their own little 
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house where Belinda had laid the fire, and 
Mary had spread the supper. They preferred 
to enter, using their own door-key, with no one 
there to receive them, and Mary returned from 
putting the last touches to the table about 
the time at which she had arranged to meet 
Mr. Tubbs. 

All Holmes-Eaton was whispering about the 
strange and rather scandalous proceeding of a 
bride and bridegroom belonging to the middle 
class who chose to spend the first night of their 
married life in the house which was to be their 
home. The subject almost swamped the other 
sensation about the mysterious return of Miss 
Harwood's silver, and the village experienced 
a glorious ending to a perfect day in that 
everybody had something thrilling to talk 
about. As Mr. Tubbs put on his hat and 
slipped out by the back entrance to the inn, in 
order to avoid all possible interruptions, he 
was hailed gaily by the landlady, who had a 
jolly feeling of marrying in the air and had 
been extremely pleasant to the barman — ^more 
pleasant than ever before. 

"Beautiful sight, the wedding," she said. 
"You ought to have been there. And the 
presents. . . ." 

"Did you '' Mr. Tubbs hesitated, but 
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his desire for knowledge was very keen. "Had 
they much silver?" 

"Well, there was your beautiful tea- 
set " began the landlady. 

"Mine I" said Mr. Tubbs. "Who imagined 
I sent one?" 

"Belinda. But she had to," responded the 
landlady. "They knew she was the only one 
that had the key, and Miss Sylvia questioned 
her. And you know what Miss Sylvia is? I 
don't think Belinda meant to tell." 

"And what . . ." Mr. Tubbs paused again. 
"I don't suppose you heard what was said 
about it?" 

"No," said the landlady, showing signs of 
bustling off. "I can't say I • . ." 

"You did!" interrupted the barman. "You 
heard as well as me. They said" — ^the bar- 
man paused impressively — " 'Where did Mr. 
Tubbs get it from?' " 

"William!" said the landlady angrily, "I 
don't know how you dare " 

"Ho! Yes," said the barman sardonically. 
"No fear that Mr. Tubbs won't get the ladies 
to stand up for him!" And he tramped out 
down the echoing brick passage. 

"Mr. Tubbs," said the landlady earnestly^ 
"you mustn't take any notice of William. lELe- 
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can*t help it. He's been wanting to marry 
me for a long time and this day has made 
blighted affections go to his temper. It gener- 
ally goes to the digestion, but he can digest a 
tenpenny nail, so it flew elsewhere. I'm 
ashamed to mention such a thing to a gentle- 
man staying in my house, but William — ^he'd 
be jealous of the King of England if so be his 
Majesty came to stop here." 

"Never mind, Mrs. Watson," said Mr. 
Tubbs. "You can't help it, I euppose." 

"You see," added the landlady, still apolo- 
getic but smiling a little, "you've got such a 
name for being a lady's man." 

"No reputation was ever so little deserved, 
I assure you," said Mr. Tubbs, walking away. 

But when he reached the end of the garden, 
and saw a signpost pointing an accusing finger 
in the direction of the lane where he was to 
keep his appointment with Mary, he blushed 
deeply, though he was quite alone. The secret 
knowledge that he had left a tarnished and 
Don Juan-like reputation behind him at the 
Eldorado became hideously vivid. If only he 
had refrained from • • • 

But there is no need to follow the medita- 
tions familiar to every Don Juan on his way 
to meet the spotless maiden of his dreams. 
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Mr. Tubbs, if he had only known it, was fol- 
lowing an exceedingly well-worn mental track 
as he walked along under the hedge with his 
eyes bent upon the nettles. He was not 
worthy of a sweet and innocent young girl like 
that, he was too old and soiled with the journey 
of life for her morning freshness. . . . 

Then he looked up and saw her standing in 
a creamy frock with a bunch of meadow-sweet 
in her hand, and all thoughts were merged in 
one: he was perfectly certain she would not 
have him. Her unaccustomed finery, though 
worn since morning and already adopting 
those lines of ease and age which Mary's 
clothes achieved with wonderful rapidity, gave 
to her gu-hsh figure and little, dark head a 
gracious dignity which made him feel miles 
away from her. Even the fact that her hair 
had escaped from its moorings and wandered 
in a dark lock across her rounded cheek, gave 
him no real confidence. She was no longer 
just Mary — she was the unattainable girl who 
had beckoned to him ever since boyhood with- 
out his knowing it. 

She came towards him, just a little pale 
with the fatigue and excitement of the day, 
but with eyes shining. 

''Oh, Mr. Tubbs!" she said. "It was per- 
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fectly sweet of you to send that tea-service 
to Sylvia. She wants you to go and have tea 
out of it very soon." 

Mr. Tubbs gazed at her. Her dress 
matched the meadow-sweet. Her brown 
eyes 

"I hear it is supposed to be stolen property,'* 
he said, really not heeding what he did say. 
"They seem to think I hid Miss Harwood's 
silver or I could not have known where to 
find it.*' 

"Oh, they'll say anything !" said Mary, 
flushing; and so engrossed was he in watching 
the lovely colour mount and fade underneath 
those bright eyes that he let the subject drop. 
After all, this was not a night to discuss police- 
court questions, however nearly they might 
concern him. 

"Miss Mary, I care little what any one says, 
or what may be the ultimate result of my visit 
to Holmes-Eaton. I shall always feel it was 
worth while," he said. 

"Shall you?" said Mary. "Oh! by the way, 
I am so sorry Elizabeth couldn't come to- 
night. She sent you her love and this piece 
of bride's-cake. But unf ortimately somebody 
told her that every piece she ate meant a 
good wish for Sylvia. So she went on wishing 
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until nature rebelled and then — Well, there 
it is !" 

*'I am very sorry/* said Mr. Tubbs absently, 
feeling as if she were retreating far from him 
up a slope which led to the Elysian Fields. 

This was scarcely what Mary had expected 
him to say, so she made the distance a little 
greater: "I am afraid I must be going back 
now. Mr. Jenny is spending the evening with 



us." 



With which remark she quite retreated into 
the Elysian Fields and banged the gate after 
her — or so Mr. Tubbs felt ; for Mr. Jenny was 
the red-haired monster with whom Mary had 
taken tea at the Flower Show. 

"Then I must not detain you. It is ex- 
ceedingly kind of you to hare come at all. 
Please thank Elizabeth very much for the 
bride's-cake," said Mr. Tubbs, in such a hope- 
less tone that Mary relented. 

"Oh, I shan't hurry back for Jenny!" she 
said, swinging the truss of meadow-sweet back- 
wards and forwards. "I'd far rather " 

she paused, bit her lip and looked away. How 
far this was dramatic instinct no one but Mary 
could ever know; and Mary did not know. 
She was only conscious of a desire to brighten 
things up a little. 
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* "You mean," said Mr. Tubbs in a tense 
voice, going rather pale, "that you would 
rather be with me than with a young man half 
my age?" 

"Age hasn't anything to do with how old 
you are," said Mary, looking down at the 
meadow-sweet. "It's your heart. I believe 
your heart is younger than Jenny's. He's 
always talking about the world being all dust 
and ashes. You don't think so, do you?" 

"Not now," said Mr. Tubbs, touching a 
spear of feathery blossom. "How sweet!" 

"The flower, yoyi mean?" said Mary softly; 
after all, if a man was so obviously feeling the 
pleasant things that belong to a summer lane 
at evening and yet could not find words to say 
them without a little help. . . . "Will you 
have a bit of meadow-sweet for your button- 
hole, Mr. Tubbs?" 

"Please." And as he bent his tall, erect 
figure towards her busy fingers, he added with 
great daring, "I didn't mean only the flower." 

Mary, being so close to him, looked up into 
his face; and what she saw there made her 
own suddenly change. "My goodness!" she 
said to herself, "I do believe I am the first girl 
he has ever called sweet!" Aloud, she added. 
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almost nervously: "I must be going when I 
have fixed this flower." 

"May I walk with you?'* he said, with his 
formal, old-fashioned courtesy. 

Mary's moment of nervousness had passed, 
and she smiled at him very kindly. 

"I do like to hear you say things like that," 
she said. "I believe Sylvia's right; I am old- 
fashioned. I like to know where I am with 
people; and I could trust you, Mr. Tubbs, to 
stand aside and let me go in first if we were 
at the gate of heaven and you knew there was 
room for only one more." 

''Most men would do that for a girl they — 
they appreciate," said Mr. Tubbs. 

"Yes. But you'd do it for any woman. 
It's a part of you that nothing would wear 
off," said Mary. "That's what I like. But 
it's all of a piece with your chivalrous behaviour 
towards Belinda, and your staying in Holmes- 
Eaton imtil things are cleared up. You really 
are what I should call a knightly character, 
Mr. Tubbs." 

"Me!" said Mr. Tubbs; then he flushed a 
painful crimson. "Of course, I see," he added 
hastily, "you are joking. You and your 
sisters are always so full of . • ." 

"I am in solenm, serious earnest, Mr. 
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Tubbs," said Mary. "Nobody but a knight at 
heart would have taken on Belinda . . . when 
you think of her eye . . . and her skirt as it 
then was. . . ." 

The words said nothing, but the pauses in 
which Mary looked with wide earnest eyes 
into Mr. Tubbs's face said a good deal. He 
ventured to touch with reverent fingers the 
sunburnt hand toying with the meadow-sweet., 
"Thank you, Miss Mary," he said; but, forced 
by her faith into a reluctant candour, he added : 
"You think too highly of me. I didn't want 
Belinda. I would have given anything to get 
out of her." 

"All the same " began Mary, when a 

loud sneeze from a hawthorn bush made them 
spring apart. "What's that? I dare say it's 
cmly a sheep coughing. They do make a noise 
rather like that." 

Mr. Tubbs glanced uneasily round. "I 
can't help thinking it sounds human," he said. 
"It really seems " 

"Atcheel Atchee!" came from behind the 
bush. 

"That's no sheep!" exclaimed Mary, run- 
ning along the grassy edge of the road: 
"Belinda!" 

Belinda came forward, removing cotton 
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wool from her ears and wearing a distressed 
but somehow rather self-satisfied countenance. 
"I couldn't do no more," she said. "I was 
there, seeing that everything was all right, and 
yet I couldn't hear nothing. Nobody can't 
say I didn't do my best." 

"What does this mean?" said Mr. Tubbs 
sternly. "Do I understand you came on pur- 
pose to be present at my interview with Miss 
Mary?" 

"I did," said Belinda. 

"But how on earth," said Mary aghast, "did 
you get to know I was to . . . that is, Mr. 
Tubbs and I were to ... I mean, that we 
should happen to be here?" 

"Oh! Policeman heard you fixing it up," 
said Belinda casually. "And he told the milk- 
girl and the milk-girl told me. It's all over 
Holmes-Eaton by now, I expect. That's why 
I came. ... I thought to myself if anybody 
goes to see what happens, I'd best be on the 
spot too. Nobody couldn't think nothing if 
they saw me acting shampoo." 

"What does she mean? Oh, chaperone!" 
said Mary, then she began to laugh in spite of 
her annoyance. "You're very kind, Belinda." 

"Of course I am," said Belinda. "But Mr. 
Tubbs doesn't seem a lot pleased to see me. 
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though I*in sure I didn't want to squat in a 
patch o' nettles watching you and him looking 
out of your eye-corners at each other. On'y 
he has such a name for going after the ladies, 
and I thought I'd be there to say he'd be- 
haved perfectly proper to you, Miss Mary, if 
aught was said afterwards. 

"Your intentions, no doubt, Belinda 
began Mr. Tubbs with appalling dignity, when 
another strange sound came through the haw- 
thorn hedge: "That must be a sheep——" 

"Oh I that's the policeman. He's been bend- 
ing down and holding in his cough until he's 
nearly bursted," remarked Belinda. "I saw 
him getting redder and redder before I come 
out from behind my bush." 

"But this," said Mr. Tubbs, advancing to- 
wards the hedge, "is simply intolerable." 

The familiar face slowly appeared over the 
hedge like a red harvest moon rising before its 
time. "I didn't intend to intrude," he said, 
addressing Mary with some slight nervousness 
in his manner. "I was present in the execoo- 
tion of my duty. I'm sure as you'll quite 
understand." 

"I shall not," said Mary, "and what's more, 
you'll get no more free apples and potatoes 
from our house. Brown. You know perfectly 
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well that you have no right at all to follow 
Mr. Tubbs about now that silver of Miss Har- 
wood's has turned up. It*s just your insati- 
able curiosity: the same that made you look 
into Mrs. Benton's oven when she was out to 
see what she was having for dinner and get 
your fingers burnt so's you couldn't get your 
gloves on for a fortnight." 

"Take care," said the policeman, producing 
his note-book. "The law for libel's a queer 
thing, Miss Mary, as you'll be finding to your 
cost — if you " 

"StuflP and nonsense!" said Mary. 

"As for the apples and potatoes," said the 
policeman, "I'm siu^e your good Ma won't 
have the gross ingratitude to do anything in 
that matter when I simply came to keep an 
eye for fear you might be muslested. Here's 
a gentleman from the Lord knows where, 
who's been under a cloud ever since he come to 
the place, and he makes an appointment to 
meet you in a lonely lane at night. Wasn't 
it my duty to be there?" 

"Certainly not. I " began Mr. Tubbs. 

"If you heard what passed. Brown," interr 
rupted Mary, "you must know that Elizabeth 
would have come too if she'd not been sick." 

The policeman shook his head. 
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"Collateral circumstances isn't immaterial 
to me," he said, seizing the longest words at 
his command to uphold his dignity, regardless 
of their meaning. "I was aware that the — 
the accused was known to be a one for the 
ladies, and I thought it right to keep an eye. 
I've respected your family for a long time. 
Miss Mary, and I thought it right to keep an 
eye." 

"Respected my grandmother!" said Mary 
with amused annoyance. 

"This is really most extraordinary behaviour 
on your part," said Mr, Tubbs, but he felt 
bound to add, "at the same time I can but 
commend your solicitude for a young lady 
whom you " 

"Oh!" squealed Belinda. "Look! Look! 
Peeking round that big tree trunk — ^there's 
another on 'em!" 

Mr. Kettering advanced, holding out a frank 
and manly hand. 

"Mr. Tubbs," he said with his usual fluency, 
"I did not intend to intrude on your interview 
with a lady, but circumstances have ordained 
otherwise and I am pleased to add my testi- 
mony to the perfect propriety of your be- 
haviour. Trust a man imtil you are absolutely 
obliged to give up doing so, is my motto; but 
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knowing the weakness of human nature I felt 
that there was safety in numbers. Had I 
known that my friend Pohce-Constable Brown 
was intending to be present I should have re- 
mained at home where my presence was rather 
urgently needed on account of a fresh con- 
signment of cheese ; but I think I may honestly 
say that I am always prepared to sink private 
profit in the public weaL I could not but 
consider my own past, and realise that in the 
days before I had the good fortune to marry 
Mrs. Kettering, a country lane and a charm- 
ing young lady and the mooii rising might so 
far have undermined my " 

"Mr. Kettering," said Mary with ominous 
mildness, "will you kindly take a breath and 
glance up into that oak-tree? I think you 
will find yoiu* excellent intentions shared by 
Mrs. Benton's Billy." 

A leg and a round, anxious face appeared, 
with eyes fixed on the pohceman. 

"I aren't doing anything," piped a high 
boy's voice. "I'm only playing King Charles 
all by myself. I wanted to see if he really 
could stop hidden in the oak tree with lots of 
folks about." 

"William," said Mary, "I don't believe you. 
You are a nasty little boy spying on me and 
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Mr. Tubbs. I am ashamed of having you 
in my Sunday-school class." 

"Oh, please, Miss!" cried Billy, who loved 
Miss Mary, "I didn't do it for that. Let me 
never speak again and die this minute, if I did. 
But I heard Mother saying as how this Mr. 
Tubbs was a desprit character and you'd ar- 
ranged to meet him here, and I brought my 
knife and my catapult with me in case." He 
began to climb hastily down. "See, here they 
are. And I cut myself with keeping the knife 
open. I done it for the best. Miss Mary." 
And he held out a grubby, bleeding finger. 

"This should be a lesson to you not to listen 
to foolish tales," said Mary seriously, in her 
character of Sunday-school teacher; but she 
took the finger between her own delicate ones 
and bound it tenderly enough in an em- 
broidered pocket-handkerchief which she 
would never see again. 

"Well," said Mr. Kettering breezily, "this 
is all very pleasant, but I think as I can do no 
more good here I will be getting oflf home. I 
have every confidence in Mr. Tubbs. My 
presence here was simply a mark of my earnest 
desire for his welfare. A good woman's in- 
fluence is what he most needs, hke every other 
man Miss Mary. He has known where to 
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look for it. Good-night, all!" And he strode 
off across the fields. 

"WeU! I'd best be going too/' said Be- 
linda, reluctantly. "There's Mrs. Ullathome 
to see into bed." And she too went clopperty- 
clop down the quiet lane. 

Billy had already shpped away, and cHily 
the policeman was left. 

"No offence meant, Miss Mary," he said. 
"I didn't understand that you and Mr. Tubbs 
was regularly keeping comp " 

"Go home!" said Mary, stamping her foot 
and losing her temper at last. "You are a 
silly old Juggins that would let a real burglar 
escape and take up a clergyman on his way to 
christen an infant. Go home, I say!" 

"I'm going," said the policeman, turning 
to Mr. Tubbs. "But I hope, sir, as you'll 
remember I didn't rightly understand you and 
Miss Mary was " 

"Never mind! We will allow the matter 
to rest," said Mr. Tubbs hastily. 

"It was only " began the policeman 

again, troubled in his mind about the supplies 
from Foxfield Manor, when something in 
Mary's expression caused him to say good- 
night at once, and beat a retreat. 

So Mr. Tubbs and Mary were left alone. It 
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was almost dark now, and the stars began to 
shine over the quiet fields. 

''I am very, very sorry to have been the 
cause of this embarrassing situation," said Mr. 
Tubbs. "I never for one moment dreamed 
that you — ^that I — in short, that our names 
had been coupled together in this manner. Let 
me assure you that I share to the full your 
distress and natural annoyance.'* 

"Oh, I don't care, if you don't!" said Mary, 
rather shortly — almost as if she had expected 
him to say something different and had been 
disappointed. 

*'If you will allow me to see you home,'^ 
pursued Mr. Tubbs with anxious deference, 
"you need not talk to me unless you wish; only 
it is getting late, and I do not like the idea 
of yoiu* walking about the lanes by your- 
self." 

"So far as that goes," said Mary, "you need 
not trouble, thank you. I am perfectly used 
to going about far later than this." 

"Then," said poor Mr. Tubbs, all his latent 
chivalry up in arms at the idea of forcing 
his company on Mary after what had taken 
place, "perhaps you would rather return 
alone?" 

"Thank you; I think perhaps it would be 
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better/' said Mary, and after a brief farewell 
she walked on with her head in the air. 

Mr. Tubbs stood quite still, watching her 
light figure flit along between the shadowy 
hedgerows and at last disappear round a cor- 
ner, never looking back. 

Naturally, he reflected, after the way in 
which he had caused her name to be bandied 
about among the village gossips, she would 
never wish to speak to him again. The dis- 
tance of her manner proved the deepness of 
his offence. He might pack up his bags as 
soon as ever he liked and go away from 
Holmes-Eaton for ever: that was the only 
service left him to offer to the lady of his 
heart. 



CHAPTER XIY 



THE FALLEN FOE 



Mb, Tubbs stood in the doorway of the Green 
Dragon watching the rain fall in sheets across 
the landscape; not a soul was in sight but a 
boy who ran out of a cottage, turned his bright 
face up to the sky and opened his mouth to 
catch the falling drops. Then Kenny eame 
up the street, very smart in portions of hid 
bachelor wardrobe which had been sent on to 
him from the paternal mansion immediately 
after Mr. Tubbs's yisit. Here, plainly, was 
the bridegroom adorning himself for the bride 
after working hours. You eould hear the 
squish! squish I squish 1 of the mud round his 
excellent brogued shoes and detect from afar 
the tasteful hue of sock and tie. 

''He'll be off to fetch Miss Sylvia from 
spending the eyening with her mother," said 
the bustling landlady, who paused for a mo- 
ment to look out at the rain. ''This is worth 
a guinea a drop, Mr. Tubbs. Hie coimtry 

373 
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wanted it badly." She paused. "No, he's 
coining here." 

"What's that about a guinea a box?" called 
Kenny as he came across the road. "Don't 
you let Mrs. Watson get tampering with your 
digestion, Mr. Tubbs." 

"Jam's boiling over," growled William, the 
barman, hovering jealously in the background. 
"Boiling over on to the range, it is, while you 
stand there " 

"Bless my soull" said the landlady, and 
was gone. 

"May I come in and have a few words with 
you?" said Kenny, removing his rain-coat and 
shaking the wet out of his cap. "Beautiful 
rain, isn't it?" 

"Allow me to oflFer you my heartiest con- 
gratulations," said Mr. Tubbs, leading the way 
to the empty coffee-room. "What a good 
thing the weather remained fine for the wed- 
ding." 

"Awfully decent of you to send us the tea- 
service," said Kenny, seating himself; but he 
said it with a reserve and an air of discomfort 
which did not escape Mr. Tubbs. "Sylvia is 
awfully delighted, you know. She was com- 
ing with me to-night to thank j^u herself, but 
my mother-in-law was — is in fact, there 
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has been rather an upset at Foxhokne Manor, 
My mother-in-law . . ." Kenny paused and 
leaned forward, confidential, though still ob- 
viously uneasy : "the fact is, you know, a mar- 
ried man. is obliged to consider his mother-in- 
law, whether he agrees with her or not, Mr. 
Tubbs. A wife's peace of mind . • . and of 
course the Rainford girls are unusually de- 
voted to their mother '* 

Yes,'' said Mr, Tubbs. 
So much so that, between you and me, 
they go to rather ridiculous lengths to prevent 
what — ^what one might call the mushroom sen- 
sation, if you understand what I mean?" 

"I do, perfectly," said Mr. Tubbs, almost 
with a groan. 

"That being so," said Kenny, somewhat 
relieved, and feeling he was getting on nicely, 
"you will perhaps understand what I am driv- 
ing at when I tell you she feels in that way 
about you. This is no reflection on you, 
really, for nothing could be better or more — 
more appetising in themselves than mush- 
rooms, of course ; but there it is f 

"I have not seen Mrs. Oswald Rainford for 
some time," said Mr. Tubbs. "I shall cer- 
tainly not dream of forcing my presence upon 
her." 
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"No. No, I know you wouldn't," re- 
sponded Kenny. "And Sylvia declared she'd 
see the whole of Holmes-Eaton jolly well 
jammed before she'd say anything to you. 
But Mrs. Oswald appealed to me, and said 
what a comfort a man was in the family, and 
so on — ^which I can quite see in a way — so I 
promised to come." 

"Does Mrs. Kenny know you have come?" 

'^Well, not exactly," said Kenny. "In fact, 
she doesn't. We thought she would tell 
Mary." 

"Tell Mary what?" said Mr. Tubbs. 

"Why, that we asked you to go away from 
Holmes-Eaton," said Kenny. 

Mr. Tubbs rose. 

"Is that your errand?'* 

"Now, Mr. Tubbs," said Kenny, also rising, 
"don't get annoyed before we begin to talk 
things out. I quite understand your not feel- 
ing exactly flattered, but you can't have your 
cake and eat it, you know. No man can run 
round with the girls and get thought an 
anchorite if he lives in a place like this, and 
after what happened the night before last. . . . 
Well, you see for yourself, Mr. Tubbs, that it 
is bad for Mary's chances to be meeting you 
alone in country lanes at night." 
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"Alone!" said Mr. Tubbs warmly. "My 
dear sir, are you aware that there was a police- 
man behind one bush, !Belinda behind another 
and a small boy playing at being King Charles 
the Second in a tree overhead?" 

"That was what upset Mrs. Oswald more 
than anything. She was naturally afraid 
Arthur Jenny would get to hear about it. 
Jenny is a red-haired chap that Mary is nearly 
engaged to, you know; they first took to each 
other because Kenny and Jenny rhymed. And 
he is a very good match. Not that we care; 
but when you marry and settle you soon get 
a rather different point of view about such 
things as regards the rest of the family. Re- 
sponsibility, I suppose." And this husband 
of three days cocked his head wisely and looked 
with a very solemn expression at Mr. Tubbs. 

"So it seems," said Mr. Tubbs. 

"You mustn't think, though," continued 
Kenny, "that Sylvia and I aren't fond of you ; 
because we are, very. And if ever we have 
money enough to go up to London, we hope 
you will come and dine with us. We'll choose 
a music-hall and make a night of it. But in 
the meanwhile, it does seem as if you'd be 
better away from Hohnes-Eaton, doesn't it? 
The talk would all die down in no time ; Mary 
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would get married, and everything would be 
all right." 

For a second or two Mr, Tubbs pondered 
this agreeable programme, passing on to a 
vivid remembrance of Mary's cool attitude 
when they last parted. Then Kenny con- 
tinued : 

"Sylvia is keen on keeping Belinda, so 
there'll be no bother about that. She is to 
sleep out like she does now, and dean and cook 
for us in the day. And we'll see to the cat 
You can go quite comfortably." 

"I don't beheve," said Mr. Tubbs, imosit 
abruptly for him, "that Miss Mary has any 
idea of marrying Jenny. And I scarcely think 
it likely that Jenny will allow his suit to be 
interfered with by any report about Miss Mary 
and myself. If he does, he is not much of a 

lover. But all the same ** (here Mr. 

Tubbs sighed and looked at his boots), "I do 
appear to have an injurious elGFect upon the 
reputation of ladies who honour me with their 
friendship. I am sure no man holds them in 

greater reverence, and yet " (he raised his 

head and looked earnestly at Kenny) — "it is 
really an extraordinary thing. Can you 
understand it?" 

Kenny shook his head, wise with the deep 
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wisdom of the married man talking to the 
simple bachelor. "Mr. Tubbs/' he said, "you 
take it from me, philandering is like stealing; 
one man can kiss his neighbom*'s wife in the 
front garden and nobody say a word, and an- 
other gets into trouble if he says it's a fine 
day for the time of year. I'm afraid you be- 
long to the last sort." 

"I'm afraid so," agreed Mr. Tubbs sadly. 
"But it certainly seems strange considering 
my attitude towards the sex. Can you imagine 
how it is?" 

The mentor gazed at Mr. Tubbs, anxious to 
live up to the eminence upon which he had 
been placed. 

"I believe it's something about your nose," 
he replied at last. "With that nose you'd be 
bound to mean everything so awfully — if you 
know what I mean? Now a blunt one like 
mine or Jenny's leaves everything open. 
Might be serious and again mightn't. . . . 
D'you see?" 

"Not exactly," replied Mr. Tubbs. "But 
I dare say you're right. Anyway, there must 
be something." He paused, flushed, and con- 
tinued with a great effort: "As Miss Mary's 
nearest male relative, I should like to ask 
you . . . that is, I feel it my duty ... in 
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short, I am deeply attached to your sister-in- 
law, and but for the marked coolness of her 
attitude the other evening, I should have 
asked her to become my wife/' 

"What!" cried Kenny. "Oh I come, Mr. 
Tubbs, I never meant that, you know. Both 
Sylvia and I think you the soul of honour and 
so on; and I never dreamt of asking your 
intentions or anything of that sort. It was 
very good of you to respond at once, but you 
may be quite sure Mary's feelings are not 
engaged at all/' He smiled very reassuringly 
at Mr. Tubbs. 

"No doubt," said Mr. Tubbs, obviously less 
pleased than Kenny expected. 

"Now, don't you worry yourself," urged 
Kenny. "I heard her say to Sylvia with my 
own ears that she wished she could adopt you 
as an uncle or something of that kind, and 
Sylvia said the same. You wouldn't want to 
adopt a man for an uncle, if you thought he'd 
compromised you in any way, would you ?" 

"Are you sure she said that?" asked Mr. 
Tubbs. 

"I am," said Kenny. "For I was cutting 
a wooden peg at the time and nicked my finger, 
and you can see the mark still there. It hasn't 
quite healed yet. Sylvia made me put a bit 
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of sticking-plaster on, as you see, because we 
were loading manure down at the gardens to- 
day/' 

"Well, I suppose it is quite understandable,*' 
said Mr. Tubbs, after a good long pause. "I 
no doubt seem of the avuncular age to any 
young girl." 

"Jolly nice, I call it, to be wanted for an 
uncle by two such topping girls as Sylvia and 
Mary," said Kenny, striving to rouse Mr. 
Tubbs to a more cheerful frame of mind ; for 
being in such a blissful frame himself he de- 
sired to see everybody else happy. 

"They are very kind," said Mr. Tubbs dis- 
mally. "But I fear my opportunities for 
enjoying that role will be few." He paused, 
hesitating to give the word for his own execu- 
tion. "I am leaving Holmes-Eaton on Mon- 
day next." 

"For good?" said Kenny, divided between 
relief at having discharged his mother-in-law's 
commission successfully and regret at speed- 
ing the obviously reluctant parting guest. 

"I have no doubt," said Mr. Tubbs with 
sorrowful conviction, "that Mrs. Oswald Rain- 
ford will think so." 

"Oh, I wouldn't bother about that," said 
Kenny. "Takes all sorts to make a world, 
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you know. Good-night. See you again before 
you go, of course." 

He went up the lane towards Foxhohne 
Manor and the enchanted garden where his 
bride was waiting among the roses. Mr. 
Tubbs watched him — the spring and care-free 
irresponsible joy in life of him. There went 
youth incarnate. There went all he had missed. 
He turned on his heel and tramped down the 
village to make arrangements for Belinda's 
board and lodging until she should be per- 
manently engaged by Sylvia. 

He half expected that the news of his im- 
minent departure would bring on an outburst 
of hysterical weeping, and he imconsciously 
braced himself to meet it. But with the odd 
contradictoriness of human nature he was 
rendered a little more depressed than before, 
if possible, by the philosophical way in which 
she did receive the information. 

"Well," she said, "Mr. Kenny passed the 
remark to-day that you'd have to go some time, 
and of course you must. And you'll know me 
and Gingy is all right, so you won't have that 
to worry about. Though wherever you may 
be, and whatever you may be doing, Mr. 
Tubbs, when you get past looking after your- 
self, you'll find me at your bedside. And don't 
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you go thinking nobody loves you like you 
looked as if you did when I see you coming up 
the lane, for you never bnow when me and 
Gingy mayn't be popping roimd the next 
corner. I shall sew your address in London 
into me stays, for I on^ get new ones once a 
year, if then; so I can't lose it, and I shan't 
never lose sight of you. You may depend on 
that, Mr. Tubbs." 

"I see it is best to go," said Mr. Tubbs, more 
to convince himself than Belinda. 

"P'raps you're right," responded Belinda 
cheerfully. "You do seem somehow to have 
got a bit of a bad name here. I had a cousin 
that did once — ^he'd stole some boots — and he 
made a fresh start in another town, and now 
they say he's a town councillor. I don't see 
how he can be, for he alius had holes in his 
britches and a dirty face — ^but they say he 
has." She paused. "Where are you goin'?" 

"I don't know," said Mr. Tubbs. 

Belinda came nearer, lowering her voice. 
"I should go somewheres where this policeman 
hasn't no connection," she said. "It's him 
as has such a down on you, and he might tell 
tales about that fight and all." 

Mr. Tubbs made no comment on this advice, 
but pondered afterwards as he walked along 
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on the rancour of the red-faced policeman. 
He was not aware that his own dignified and 
polite manner had given that dignitary the 
impression that he was being laughed at; or 
that ridicule was the one weapon which pierced 
easily and at once that blue-boimd hide. 

The ground was moist after the heavy rain; 
the birds chirped, the flowers gave out their 
fragrance — only the human inhabitants of 
Holmes-Eaton could be considered in any 
sense vile. Mr. Tubbs listened to a corncrake 
and wondered how it was. After a while it 
dawned upon him that the corncrake also 
seemed unhappy. Then he realised that this 
was a htmian voice — a voice he knew — ^the Voice 
of the red-faced policeman. 

A wave of intolerable annoyance surged 
through Mr. Tubbs. This was too much. 

"Come outl" he shouted; though the sedgy 
edge of a wide ditch alone seemed in sight. 
"I will not be spied on from behind hedges and 
so forth. I know you are there. It is a 
cowardly proceeding to " 

"G-r-r-r-h!" went the human corncrake, 
more raucously than ever, with something of 
agony in the tone. 

Mr. Tubbs looked over the hedge, and saw 
the policeman seated on the muddy bed of the 
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stream, but he was not red-faced any longer; 
he was an interesting study in brown and 
purple — purple where he could be seen, and 
brown where the liquid mud was concealing 
his complexion. 

"Why — ^whatever are you doing there?'* ex- 
claimed Mr. Tubbs. 

"Ohl I'm enjoying myself: can't you see 
that?" replied the policeman with some natural 
bitterness. Saying which he rose, put one foot 
on the slippery bank and sat down again more 
abruptly than before. 

Mr. Tubbs smiled. Perhaps it was not quite 
a knightly thing to do, to smile at the fallen 
foe, but he did, and the policeman, wiping 
mud out of his eyes, encountered the smile and 
immediately saw red. For a few seconds the 
sir was so sultry with the remarks he addressed 
to Mr. Tubbs that all the little birds flew 
chattering affrightedly from the hedgerow. 
But the bed of a muddy stream forms a seat 
calculated to cool the most heated passions, 
and it was soon over. Then he again tried to 
rise, and once more sat down with a splash 
and a squelch. This was getting past human 
endurance. With a wild flounder, utterly re- 
gardless of his clothes, he dashed for the bank 
like a mad bull, and this time slithered down at 
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full length with his face under water. When 
he emerged, his baleful glance fixed on Mr. 
Tubbs, he was like some war-breathing Triton 
coming to scourge the world. But the chains 
of necessity are so strong that he was obliged 
to restrain his god-like fury to a preposterous: 
"Will you kindly give me your hand, Mr. 
Tubbs?" 

Mr. Tubbs hesitated and walked on a few 
steps; not because he intended to refuse, but 
simply because he was on the other side of a 
tall, close, quick-set hedge and could not see 
a gap. But the policeman did not realise this, 
and cried out desperately: "Mr. Tubbs I Sir! 
What I did I did in the execootion of my duty. 
There wasn't nothing personal about it. I 
was asked by influential inhabitants to keep 
an eye, and I did." As Mr. Tubbs walked 
further, seeking a gap, the policeman's hoarse 
voice rose to a more agonised pitch. "I've 
took me eye off now. I on'y done my duty. 
Surely you're not going to leave me to die in 
a ditch because I did my duty. Mr. Tubbs! 
There's newts in this ditch I O-oh, Mr. 
Tubbs!" 

His voice floated, very faint, after Mr. 
Tubbs, who was hastening along the impene- 
trable hedge, seeking a gate or a gap. At 
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last it ceased. With a wild. dash Mr. Tubbs 
threw himself upon the thorns, forced a way 
through and stood in rags on the other side. 
After a second's breathing space he began to 
run, listening in great anxiety for any human 
sound. At last came another splash, another 
outburst of descriptive adjectives; but no 
siren's song could have filled Mr. Tubbs with 
a more exquisite sense of joy. Fancy! if, with 
everything else on his character, he had been 
morally guilty of murder 1 The very thought 
made him feel cold even with the perspiration 
running down his forehead. 

"Here, Mr. Tubbs," panted the policeman. 
"This way, Mr. Tubbs. On'y the execootion 
of my . . . Take a good grip of the ground 
with your feet or you'll be in too. Now then! 
Brace yourself backl Nowl" 

Mr. Tubbs dragged with superhuman 
strength, inspired by the thoughts just re- 
corded ; the policeman struggled with clenched 
teeth and silent desperation; there was a final 
squelch, a thud and Mr. Tubbs and his ancient 
enemy lay side by side on the grass at the top 
of the bank. 

Mr. Tubbs was the first to rise. His coat 
was torn at the shoulder and his trousers be- 
low the left knee, but he did not yet know this. 
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A slight spattering of mud adorned his speck- 
less linen and his right ear; but he remained 
unaware of that also, as he looked down at the 
fallen majesty before him. 

"Have you broken anything?" he asked, 
not imkindly. 

"I don't know/' grunted the policeman, 
sitting up and adjusting himself. "Yes, I 
have." 

"I'm sorry for that," said Mr. Tubbs, not of 
the sort to remain imgenerous to the fallen foe. 
"You stay quietly where you are and I'll go 
back for a cart to the Green Dragon. Or do 
you think four men and a gate would be 
better?" 

The policeman's lower jaw dropped; he ap- 
peared to forget even his own sufferings as 
he gazed up at Mr. Tubbs. 

"Do I think four men and a what?" he 
said. "That wouldn't mend my broken braces^ 
would it?" 

"Then it is only your braces you've broken?" 
said Mr. Tubbs, immediately less cordial 

"Don't you call that enough?" said tihe 
policeman. "Me with my position in the place 
to keep up and all?" He rose, puffing and 
grunting. "Nothing but a belt between me 
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and the world. What's a belt to a man of my 
build?" 

Mr. Tubbs, surveying the policeman, shook 
his head almost sympathetically; for the deep 
realities make brothers of us all. 

^You'll have to walk slowly," he said. 

'As if the mud wasn't enough," said the 
policeman. Then that reminded him of his 
obligations. "Much obliged to you," he said. 
"I had took my eye oflF you, you know." 

"Then what were you doing behind that 
hedge?" 

"Perfessional secrets," said the policeman. 

**I was " He started. "There's them 

young devils from Foxholme Manor. Now 
it'll be all over the place." And with in- 
credible celerity, considering the circum- 
stances, he was hurrying along to a gate at the 
far end of the field. 

Mr. Tubbs also felt not unwilling to escape 
the keen comments of Elizabeth and Billy, so 
remained where he was until they should have 
passed on the road. 

They walked gaily past, armed with bottles 
and string, but entering the field by a gap 
known only to them they came suddenly upon 
Mr. Tubbs. 

"Ow! Owl" cried Billy, jumping up and 
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down in his ecstasy. "Look at Mr. Tubbs! 
He's been having another fight. Who was it 
this time, Mr. Tubbs?" 

"I know I" said Elizabeth, clapping her 
hands, *'It was Brown the policeman. I 
just caught sight of him, all mud, going round 
the comer." 

"Did you try to drown him in the ditdi 
after you'd fought him, Mr. Tubbs?" asked 
Billy, tremendously excited. "Was it because 
he spied on you and Mary in the lane the other 
night?" 

" 'Cos if so, you're all right," chirped Eliza- 
beth, gazing up into Mr. Tubbs's face, "be- 
cause Mary said herself she would like to 
drown him." 

"I'm sorry to disappoint you," said Mr. 
Tubbs, *T)ut I helped him out, on the con- 
trary. He had fallen into the ditch." 

"Well," said Billy, "I don't want to be 
imperlite, Mr. Tubbs, but I do call you a 
juggins. Don't you, Elizabeth?" 

"I do," said Elizabeth frankly. "Well, 
what we came out for, was to bring a message 
to you ; on'y we thought we'd fish a bit on the 
way. It's a secret message." 

"Yes," agreed Billy. 'TTou must spit on 
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your hand and say 'May I die this minute if 
I ever tell/ or else we can't give it you." 

"You needn't really spit," added Elizabeth 
with true feminine intuition, scenting a re- 
luctance. "You can pretend and just say the 
words. Mary " 

"Is it a message from Miss Mary?" 

"Yes. But you haven't said it. We can't 
tell you unless you do." 

So Mr. Tubbs, the children gazing solemnly 
up at him, hastily went through the formality, 

"Now then !" he urged. 

They both burst out laughing. 

"You will be sold," said Billy. "Won't he, 
Elizabeth? You think it's something ever so 
'citing, and it's only to meet Mary in our lower 
plantation to-night at half-past eight." 



CHAPTER Xy 



THE GLOVE 



Me. Tubes met Kenny and Sylvia coming 
home from work, healthily tired, radiant, one 
carrjring tomatoes and the other a bmich of 
roses. They were so pleased with life that 
they could no more exclude any one they met 
from their brightness than the sun itself. 

"Hello 1" called Sylvia from a distance of 
some yards. "We're going home to drink tea 
out of your teapot. Come and have some 
too." 

"Thank you, my dinner is nearly ready at 
the inn," said Mr. Tubbs. "But I am glad to 
have this opportunity of bidding you good- 
bye, Mrs. Vandaleur." 

Sylvia did not hold out her hand. 

"Wait a minute," she remarked. "Are you 
going because of what Kenny said?" 

Mr. Tubbs glanced sideways at the bride- 
groom, who flushed slightly and said with a 
casual air: "Oh, I thought it best to tell 
Sylvia about our interview, after all. Secrets 
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between husband and wife. . . . Mistake to 
begin " 

"Rats !" said Sylvia, laughing. "I got wind 
of it from Mother and made him tell me. 
We're no good at mysteries in our family. I 
think it was positively disgusting of Kenny, 
Mr. Tubbs." 

Mr. Tubbs looked earnestly at Sylvia. Did 
she or did she not know that Mary had asked 
him to meet her in the plantation? He de- 
cided she did not. 

"I was leaving in any case," he said. *T)on't 
distress yourself about that." 

"WeU, well look after Belinda," said 
Sylvia. "When you come back you'll see her 
still attached to the establishment, I hope. I 
shall always think you behaved perfectly 
splendidly about Belinda and Gingy, Mr. 
Tubbs." 

"Hope to see you in town, you know/' said 
Kenny cheerfuUy. "Good-bye I" 

"Good-bye I" 

As they went on, laughing and talking, to 
their evening meal in their tiiree-roomed cot- 
tage, Mr. Tubbs thought how delightful this 
grasshopper season was, but could not refrain 
from wondering how it would be when the cold 
weather came on; at least, that was not what 
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he thought, but it was what his thoughts 
amounted to during the next five or ten 
minutes. 

Eight o'clock had only just struck when he 
reached the appointed spot in the plantation, 
and for the next half -hour he paced up and 
down imder a beech-tree in no less ardent and 
agitated a state of mind than any youth of 
twenty. A narrow green path ran through 
the little wood, and he watched the evening 
sun slanting through trees where Mary must 
come. A rabbit rustled the leaves in the 
undergrowth and his heart gave a sudden thud 
against his ribs; a bird flew out and his heart 
stood still. Then he moved a few paces away, 
and when he turned round she was there, 
walking in a white dress across that patch of 
golden light. And after all he could not find 
anything to say but "Good-evening." 

She also seemed at a loss for words. "It is 
very good of you to come. Especially after 
. . ." She paused. "I was very angry indeed 
with Kenny when I got to hear about it. It 
was entirely my own fault : I told you to come 
and fetch the bride's-cake. And now they 
want to hound you out of the place because 
you did as you were asked." 

"I see their point of view," answered Mr. 
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Tubbs agitatedly. "I have unwittingly been 
the cause of — of certain remarks being made 
about you. I trust you know I would do 
something a great deal more difficult and pain- 
ful even than leaving Holmes-Eaton, if I 
could save you from any unpleasantness, Miss 
Mary." 

"I do know," replied Mary. "And so does 
Sylvia for that matter. She says you always 
run out a red carpet along your mind for your 
thoughts about a woman to go down." 

"Does she?" said Mr. Tubbs, not sure if 
it were a compliment. "Miss Sylvia — ^Mrs» 
Kenny, I mean — ^is always original." 

Mary looked away. He could see the gold- 
en light falling softly on her roimd cheek and 
on the strand of brown hair that straggled 
across it. Then she flushed and looked him 
straight in the face. 

"Mr. Tubbs, I don't know whether you read 
the Prayer-book?" 

"No. Yes. Sometimes, of course," said 
Mr. Tubbs, removing his glance with difficulty 
from that softly tinted cheek. 

"The — the — ^unusual parts, too?" pursued 
Mary, flushing more deeply. 

Mr. Tubbs's wandering attention became 
focused, and he replied with some surprise: 
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''Do you mean for those at sea and so on? 
I fear I '' 

Mary shook her head and moved the dead 
leaves with her foot. "No. I mean the part 
about what relations can marry each other. I 
have not seen it lately either. But I don't 
believe a girl may marry her uncle." 

"Marry her unc " Mr. Tubbs broke off. 

"Surely you are not contemplating . . .'* 

"I'm not contemplating marrying any- 
body," said Mary. She paused. "What's 
the good of beating about the bush any longer? 
Sylvia and Kenny told you I regarded you in 
the light of an uncle." She drew a long breath 
and threw up her chin. "Weill I don't I" 

"I can hardly expect it," agreed Mr. Tubbs, 
with the humility of the true lover. 

"Do you mean you want to be?" said Mary. 

"Of course I should feel it a great privilege 
to be connected " 

"Then in that case," said Mary, with an 
indignation that quite took Mr. Tubbs aback, 
"I think I'll be getting along. I'm sorry I 
troubled you. I — I — ^it has evidently been a 
complete misunderstanding." And with head 
higher than ever she began to walk away. 

But Mr. Tubbs caught sight of her lips 
trembling; and immediately something within 
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him took the reins, driving him to act in a way 
that was quite unexpected. Before he realised 
what he was doing, he was kissing Mary on the 
cheek where the soft strand of hair had brushed 
it and murmuring words which he had never 
used before in his life. 

The red carpet was down all right in his 
mind still and his princess walking there in a 
haze of gold, but she was here in his arms 
too. • • • 

"Mary, Maryl" He could not say tibe 
name too often. 

"I thought you didn't care after all. I 
thought Kenny had been mistaken when he 
told Mother what you said." Then she drew 
herself away. "Oh! there's Mother 1 I qufte 
forgot Mother!" 

Mr. Tubbs, however, had no desire to con- 
sider even the delightful Mrs. Oswald. 

"The very first time I saw you ^" he 

began. 

"But you don't seem to realise," interrupted 
Mary, "how awkward it would be for me to 
have a husband about who has the same effect 
on Mother as mushrooms and cats." 

"Surely," said Mr. Tubbs, "in such a serious 
matter as marriage your Mother would not 
allow '' 
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"Stopl'' said Mary- "If you— if we, that 
is-r-if we ever are going to be married you'll 
just have to realise there are no *surelys' in 
our family. I know there ought to be- But 
there aren't/* 

"But you can't mean to imply that your 
mother would forbid our marriage simply be- 
cause" — ^he paused for a phrase and could find 
none better — "because I happen to have the 
mushroom effect on her?" 

"Of course she wouldn't," said Mary. "She 
never forbids anything. Look at Sylvia and 
Kenny!" 

"Then nothing else matters," said Mr. 
Tubbs. "Oh, my dear I I can't believe in my 
good fortune yet." 

"You may," said Mary, but gloomily. "I 
should never let you kiss me like that unless I 
were going to marry you some time. Only it 
will be a long time, because I shall have to find 
somebody to cook, as well as train her to make 
the cakes Mother likes, before I can go. And 
all the while I shall not be able to have you 
there or talk about you, of course, because 
your taking me away will intensify the effect 

to that degree ^" She paused. "Youll be 

like tons of mushrooms and hundreds of cats 
rolled into one." 
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"I can't believe any woman would be so un- 
reasonable," said Mr. Tubbs. 

"I dare say not," replied Mary. "And I 
dare say you are like Lady Bunbury, who says 

it is' all a pose. But it isn't. It's — ^it's " 

she hesitated. *'I don't quite know how to 
say what I mean. Mother has most awfully 
sensitive feelings and always hated the bare 
idea of anything impleasant, and we have en- 
coiu-aged her, I expect, and then she got some 
sort of new thought that made her able to 
think she was noble for being like that instead 
of holding herself in — and — and there you are, 
you see. You can't blame Mother." 

She looked at Mr. Tubbs anxiously, so eager 
— as little Elizabeth had been — ^to explain 
Mrs. Oswald satisfactorily, that Mr. Tubbs 
had not the heart to say what he thought. 

"Never mind," he said. "We'll find some 
way out of the difficulty." And indeed he felt 
able to overcome dragons if necessary without 
the slightest effort. 

"I know one way," said Mary. '"We could 
promise to marry each other and never marry 
any one else all our lives, but I could stay at 
home with Mother imtil Elizabeth grows up." 

"No," said Mr. Tubbs. "I have waited for 
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you until I am getting old — ^too old for you, 
Mary. I won't wait a year longer." 

"That's what Sylvia said you would say,'* 
sighed Mary. 

"Sylvia I But Sylvia does not even know 
we love each other," said Mr. Tubbs. 

"N-no," said Mary. "At least, she doesn't, 
really. But she kept cm guessing. She's a 
wonderful clever guesser, is Sylvia. And she 
said if you — if I — ^that is, if we — ^you know 
what I mean? Well, she was sure you 
wouldn't want to wait." 

Mr. Tubbs replied, with variations, that he 
did not want to wait. Then Mary resumed: 
"WeU, Sylvia agrees with you. She hates 
what she calls potted partnerships. She be- 
lieves in either taking each other or leaving 
each other. And I must own she and Kenny 
acted up to it. Only I do wish they were a 
little bit better off. It's all very well being mar- 
ried and working in a garden and making 
your own clothes, but she can't go on at that 
for ever. And one day Kenny may wake up 
to find he has thrown away all his chances ; and 
then there'll be a pretty kettle of fish — each 
trying to hide it from the other — ^afraid even 
to be miserable in the night for fear the other 
one should find out." 
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Her round girl's face and wide eyes showed 
a hint of the wisdom that would grow with her 
years, as she stood there in the last rays of the 
evening sunshine. She reminded Mr. Tubbs 
of a picture he had seen once over an altar 
when he was a boy with his father and mother 
in Northern France. He took her hand and 
kissed her slender fingers very reverently, not 
knowing what he saluted in her. 

"1*11 do what you consider best," he said. 
"Anything but go away or give you up." 

"If only you could reconcile Kenny with his 
people that would do it," said Mary. "Mother 
doesn't worry exactly, but she would be aw- 
fully thankful if things were put right. If 
you were able to do that, her gratitude would 
simply swamp all the other unpleasant associa- 
tions that seemed to have gathered round you 
in her mind." 

"I did make an attempt, and I am sorry 
to say it was a dismal failure," said Mr. 
Tubbs. 

"I know," said Mary. "We heard all about 
it, and I believe it was partly that which set 
Mother against you. She thought your going 
made old Vandaleur more angry about the 
match than ever. But Sylvia and Kenny and 
I laughed until we nearly died at the tale of 
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the old aunt or cousin or something, having 
the maids counted over after you'd gone to see 
if you'd taken any away. Still it didn't help 
Kenny and Sylvia. It wouldn't, of course." 

Mr. Tuhbs shook his head in dismal agree- 
ment. 

"'Can't you think of anything else that 
would remove the impression?" he urged. 

"I'm afraid I can't," said Mary. '"I only 
wish I could." 

''And will you marry me at once if I can 
do it?" he said. 

"Yes." 

"Then I will. Ill do it somehow. I don't 
care what happens. I will do it." 

"How?" said Mary, impressed in spite of 
common sense. 

"I don't know. But I'd walk into a den of 
lions if that was the only way of getting you," 
said Mr. Tubbs. 

The sun was nearly setting now, and it 
slanted through a gap in the midergrowth 
across Mr. Tubbs's tall, thin figure and clear 
aquiline features. It was Mary's turn to be 
reminded of a picture, and she recalled a wood- 
cut in an old tale about a knight on the book- 
shelves at home. 

"You — ^you're not going to fight Mr. Vanda- 
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leur, are you?" she said. "I don't think 
Kenny would like you to use force. After all, 
it's his father." 

Mr. Tubbs smiled. The incense was pass- 
ing sweet. 

"Don't trouble your dear little head/' he 
said. "You leave it all to me/' 

"But you're so reckless," said Mary. "Look 
at that black eye you got when you first came. 
And then getting mixed up with that burglar. 
You seem as if you couldn't help it." 

For a moment, Mr. Tubbs basked in the 
sensation of being regarded as a devil of a 
fellow; then candom* compelled him to say: 
*'I never was like that before. It was just one 
thing leading to another. I think it began 
with Belinda." 

"Oh !" cried Mary. "Has it struck you that 
we should never have met if it hadn't been for 
Gingy and Belinda? We'll have Gingy 
stuffed one day, if ever we do get married, 
and stand the case in the hall where we see it 
every time we go in and out." 

"If!" said Mr. Tubbs. "We shaU be mar- 
ried before Christmas." 

Mary shook her head. 

"We can't imtil Kenny is reconciled to his 
people. Our marriage would dish Sylvia's 
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chances altogether, because the Vandaleurs 
would dislike the connection so, of course. 
We must wait and see if that won't come right. 
I couldn't bear to do anything to injure 
Sylvia/' 

Mr. Tubbs argued that they could make 
matters smooth financially for the young 
Vandaleurs, to which Mary replied: "Now, 
do you thifik either Kenny or Sylvia would 
take a penny?" And Mr. Tubbs was obliged 
to concede that they would not. 

Then Mary suddenly realised that it had 
grown almost dark in ihe little wood, so they 
gave up talking of other people to say good- 
night — the long good-night of lovers. 

When they had parted, Mr. Tubbs walked 
home in a frame of mind which most men alike 
experience, and which is yet as different in 
every man as the expression on his face. In 
all cases, however, love makes the impossible 
possible; and Mr. Tubbs was eager to rush in 
amongst the lions after the glove his lady had 
thrown down. The only difficulty was one 
which might have confronted the knight, if a 
lion had eaten the glove. Mr. Tubbs had not 
the faintest idea how he was to begin. 

Until a very late hour he sat by his window, 
pondering— between periods of entire ecstasy 
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— ^this very awkward situation. He could not 
approach the Vandaleurs directly, because tiie 
elderly cousin was still there and he would no 
doubt be refused admittance; and all sorts of 
impracticable schemes occurred to his mind, 
only to be dismissed on further consideration. 
At last he went to bed, trusting that the morn- 
ing might bring counsel. 



CHAPTER XVI 

HE CONSULTS A WISE WOMAN 

Next morning, however, Mr, Tubbs dressed 
without further illuminaticm, and came down 
to find a letter from his sister cm tibe breakfast- 
table. He opened it without any especial 
eagerness, preoccupied by thoughts of meeting 
Mary later in the day and by the difficulty of 
the task she had set him. But as he neared 
the end of the letter the following lines ar- 
rested his attention: "By the way, I believe 
a Lady Bunbury lives somewhere near this 
Holmes-Eaton where you are staying. If you 
should care to make yourself known to her, I 
am sure she will be glad to do anything for 
you, because she considers herself under a great 
obligation to me. As a matter of fact, I was 
boating with her on Lake Como, when the boat 
upset and I rescued her. But what really 
touched her was my rescuing her wig, which 
still floated by itself on the top of the water. 
We were a long way from hotels or hair- 
dressers' shops, and she appears to feel I have 
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a claim on her undying gratitude. However, 
as I know you do not indulge much in ladies' 
society, I dare say you will not wish to trouble 
with her/' 

Mr. Tubbs sat with the fork poised half- 
way between the plate and his mouth. An ex- 
pedient occurred to him which could only have 
seemed feasible to a man in love ready to per- 
form any act of madness to obtain the be-- 
loved. But in that golden haze which at the 
moment surrounded Mr, Tubbs, all sorts of 
things take on an air of reality which could 
never appear anything but vain shadows at 
ordinary times, and there is then no such word 
as impossible. 

The clear, grey light of common sense did 
shine down for a few moments at Lady Bun- 
bury's lodge gates, because the golden haze 
was temporarily dispelled by the sight of a 
large car standing at the hall doorway, ob- 
viously awaiting the mistress of the house. 
But a second later a child ran out of the lodge 
with brown eyes and rounded cheeks a little 
like Mary's, and the haze was about him again. 
He walked up to the door and asked to see 
Lady Bunbiu-y, simply saying he had a mes- 
sage from Miss Susan Tubbs. 

After some delay he was taken down a long 
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corridor, where the increasing strength of 
some stephanotis perfume showed he was near- 
ing the bower of a lady still enjoying the 
pleasm'es of life. As he was announced Lady 
Bunbury rustled forward impulsively with out- 
stretched hands, wearing a crisp and newly 
waved wig, and attired for a weddibg in a 
diaphanous toilette suited to a pretty girl of 
eighteen. 

"Delighted to see the brother of my dear 
Miss Tubbs," she said. "I couldn't let you 
go without a little chat, though I am obliged 
to attend a stupid wedding on the other side 
of the county at half -past two. You must 
come and stop the week-end with us." 

"You are very kind," said Mr. Tubbs. "I 
only heard from my sister this morning that 
you were acquainted with her. I am staying 
at Holmes-Eaton." 

"Exceedingly kind of you to have come over 
at all," said Lady Bunbury, not at all surprised 
that any one able to do so should avail himself 
of the privilege without delay. Then she 
started. "You're not ... I should never 
have dreamed of connecting, though it is 
rather an unusual name, of course. . . . 
You're not the man that there's been all the 
fuss about at Holmes-Eaton?" 
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Mr. Tubbs sighed. So fate dogged him 
here again. It was no use. 

''I am that man," he said. "A series of most 
stupid and regrettable misunderstandings 
which I can perhaps explain " 

''Don't!" said Lady Bunbury. "I know 
the place. And I detest explanations. But 
is there anything I can do for you?" 

''As a matter of fact," said Mr. Tubbs, "I 
ventured to come with the express object of 
asking your aid." 

"Well, that's a good thing," said Lady Bun- 
bury. "I shall be able to make a vicarious 
return to your sister for a — ^a service she did 
me. What is it?" 

"I " Mr. Tubbs hesitated and then 

plunged — "I have become attached to Miss 
Mary Rainford." 

"The dark-eyed one?" said Lady Bunbury. 
"I'm glad it's not Sylvia. But, of course, she 
has made an idiotic marriage with that young 
man. Not that I'm not rather glad in one 
way. It is an exquisitely appropriate torture 
for those tiresome, purse-proud Vandaleurs to 
have a son working at a market garden and 
living in a three-roomed cottage." 

"Lady Bunbury," said Mr. Tubbs, and his 
voice thrilled with the timbre only produced 
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by the truly desperate, "what I have really 
come for is to ask your aid in reconciling young 
Vandaleur to his parents/' 

"What I'' said Lady Bunbury staring. 

"My — ^that is — ^Mary makes it a condition 
of our marriage. At least, she says she shall 
never be truly happy unless it is done," said 
Mr. Tubbs rather disconnectedly. And then 
he described his last interview with Mr. Van- 
daleur. He did it with deep seriousness, 
naturally, but before he had finished Lady 
Bunbury's sharp blue eyes began to twinkle. 

"I'd have given pounds," she said, "to have 
seen him counting over the maids after you'd 
gone." 

"But you see how essential it is that my 
marriage with Mary should not further injure 
Sylvia's prospects?" said Mr. Tubbs earnestly. 
"Added to which" — ^he hesitated — "it is most 
imfortunate, Lady Bunbury, but the unpleas- 
ant associations which have in some way gath- 
ered round my name since I came to Holmes- 
Eaton have prejudiced Mrs. Oswald Rainford 
against me to such an extent that she cannot 
even bear to have me mentioned. It is a ter- 
rible thing for a future son-in-law to have 
the same effect on her sensitive mind as — ^as 
mushrooms. You understand me?" 
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"I do," said Lady Bunbury. "She's a 
charming woman who has been spoilt enough 
to indulge a pose xmtil it has run away with 
her. But most people like her, somehow. And 
her girls adore her. It's a great pity you have 
managed to get across with her, as you want 
to marry Mary. Can nothing be done to re- 
instate you?" 

"If I were the means of improving Kenneth 
Vandaleur's prospects, everything would be all 
right," said Mr. Tubbs. "Mary tells me her 
mother is rather anxious concerning Sylvia's 
future, though she did not interfere about the 
wedding." 

"Well, I must think a minute," said Lady 
Bunbury, leaning her tinted cheek carefully 
on her hand. "J," she said after a pause, 
"can't do anything with the Vandaleurs. He's 
a pig-headed old ass and she is engulfed in 
self-satisfaction; she'd want a bigger bait than 
I can offer them. But on all counts I should 
like to help." She paused again and sprang 
half up from her chair. "I know! I've got 
it! The Duchess I They are more or less ac- 
quainted with everybody else, but the Duchess 
won't have them at any price. I shall see her 
at this affair to-day." 
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''But will she do anything?" said Mr. Tubhs 
eagerly. "What can she do?" 

''She can come here to dine to meet Sylvia 
and the yoimg man. I shall then write to the 
old Vandaleurs, telling them I am having a 
little party to meet the bride and bridegroom, 
including the Duchess, and that I hope they 
will come too. You may be certain they won't 
like the prospect of their daughter-in-law 
visiting Duchesses and themselves being left 
out. And I shall add that the Duchess does 
so admire the ingenious method by which Mr. 
Vandaleur has tested the grit and seriousness 
of the young couple; and that there would be 
many more happy marriages in the world if 
other rich parents took the same course." She 
chuckled. "Can't you see them lapping that 
up?" 

I hope I shall," said Mr. Tubbs gratefully. 
I really don't know how to express my 
thanks." He paused. "But do you feel sure 
that the Duchess will " 



it 



"Certain," said Lady Bunbury. She 
lowered her voice. "I don't mind telling you, 
Mr. Tubbs, that I have a hold on the Duchess, 
but you must promise not to tell?" 

^Of course," said Mr. Tubbs. 

'Her son happened to marry a bricklayer's 



"( 
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daughter from my old home in Cumberland, 
The girl was on the stage, and the Duchess 
gives it out that the father was something very 
high up in the building world who came down 
from no fault of his own. This was partly true 
because he broke his hip joint, and partly a lie 
because he was drunk when he did it. But I 
have kept my mouth shut and let it go at that, 
even when the daughter-in-law, Lady Herbert, 
gave herself airs in my presence. But now I 
am going to have something back." 

"I'm sure I can never " began Mr, 

Tubbs again. 

"Oh! it's fun; and I like a bit of fun," said 
Lady Bunbury. "Now we must think of some 
way to put you right in the eyes of Holmes- 
Eaton. You'll probably settle in the neigh- 
bourhood. There is a delightful little place 
to be sold a couple of miles from here. Now 
let me see. I suppose a village pump would 
neither make you nor break you." 

Mr. Tubbs signified that it would not. 

"No? Well then, we'lt say a pump. With 
plenty of stone and stucco and so on, in a 
prominent position somewhere near the Green 
Dragon." She rose. "So that's settled. I'll 
write you a line to tell you the date of the 
dinner, to-night, and we'll arrange with the 
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architect about the pump as soon as we have 
communicated with the Urban District Coun- 
cil; Can I put you down anywhere as I go 
through Hohnes-Eaton?" 

Thus a few minutes later did Miss Harwood 
see Mr. Tubbs descend from the well-known 
green car, enter the post-office, and c(Hne f ortii 
again with an expression of almost fatuous 
bliss. But even her perspicacity could not 
enable her to discern that Mr. Tubbs had 
wired to London for a consignment of engage- 
ment rings. She could only watch him as he 
walked, obviously treading on air, in the direc- 
tion of Foxholme Manor. 

The following notice appeared three months 
later in the local newspaper : 

"At St. Basil's Church, Holmes-Eaton, on 
October 20th, the wedding took place of Mr. 
Thomas Tubbs of London, and Miss Mary 
Rainford, second daughter of Mrs. Oswald 
Rainford of Foxholme Manor. The bride 
wore a lovely gown of white satin, etc., etc. 
And among those present were the Duchess 
of Daleshire, Lady Bunbury, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Vandalem^, Senior. The presents in- 
cluded a handsome cut-glass water jug pre- 
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sented through Mr. Kettering by the Hohnes- 
Eaton League of Temperance in recognition 
of Mr. Tubbs's handsome gift to the village 
of a Public Pimip, The bride and bride- 
groom departed later in the afternoon for 
Cornwall, where the honeymoon will be spent. 
It is understood that the happy pair will im- 
mediately on their return take up residence 
at Lower Eaton Grange, the newly acquired 
residence of Mr. Thomas Tubbs." 



THE END 
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